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NOTES ON HORYUJI AND THE SCULPTURE 
OF THE “SUIKO PERIOD” 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER 


near obliteration of the Kondé frescoes by fire in 1949 must have been felt first of all as 

a deep personal tragedy.’ In the face of so overwhelming a loss, the lover of Far Eastern 
art has only the human recourse of refastening his ties of affection and interest the more securely 
to what is left, the buildings and the works of sculpture. This paper is for the writer the result of 
such a return, a small tribute to a perennial source of delight. 

It is at the same time a more personal note of appreciation. For students in the English-speaking 
world the natural approach to seventh century Japanese sculpture is still through Langdon War- 
ner’s admirable book.’ Indeed, for those who have known both at first hand, it is hard to conceive 
of either early Japanese sculpture or of Langdon Warner in isolation from the other, so happily 
have they been joined for a generation. In what follows I have referred continually to Warner’s 
critical explorations. As the reader will find, I have not infrequently disagreed. My suggestions 
have been drawn in part from the advances in knowledge and good judgment made since the 1920’s 
by the Japanese scholars on whom all our researches must largely depend. Where I have attempted 
independent decisions, I owe what confidence I have to a background of study and experience based 
on Warner’s own advice, given almost twenty years ago. If I have picked out small inaccuracies 
to correct, it has been with a full realization of the virtues of sensitivity and broad understanding, 
against which such peccadillos are almost negligible. 

The notes that follow are concerned primarily with Buddhist sculpture of the period ending 
around 650. 


T © ANYONE who had experienced the curiously flavored charm of the pre-war Horyiji, the 


Tue First JAPANESE SCULPTOR 


A frequently repeated story is retold by Warner as follows:* 

“Tt is recorded that Ikebe-no-atai Hida carved a ‘sixteen-foot? Buddha which had been washed 
ashore at Takashi-no-hama in the Idzumi district of Kawachi Province near the site of Naniwa, 
the modern Osaka. This image was worshipped at H6kdji, or Hasedera, a monastery built by Su- 
shun Tennd in a.p. 590 to fulfil a vow made by the Emperor Yomei.” 

In an earlier passage Hida is referred to as “the first native sculptor whose name has come down 
to us from the Suiké period.” 

As I shall show below, the versions told of this story in Japanese sources vary widely in their 
most important details. The kernel of narrative bears a most suspicious resemblance to a whole series 
of Chinese legends, popularized on the continent since the fourth or fifth century and still solemnly 
transmitted in church histories of early T’ang. The very temple associated with Hida’s sculpture 
has no better authenticated history until the early eighth century, although its site was not far 
from the usual capital of the time, Asuka. I believe that the whole story was a pious fabrication. 

The earliest written account appears in the dynastic history Nihon Shoki under the fourteenth 


1. Reported by me in Oriental Art, 11, 2, Autumn 1949, to speak of “an all-over red color.” 
pp. 67-68. Professor James Plumer has been kind enough to 2. Langdon Warner, Japanese Sculpture of the Suiké Period, 
correct two of my statements, on the basis of personal knowl- Yale University Press, 1923. 
edge. The heat cannot have been high enough to fire “the 3. tbid., p. 24. 
plaster to the brittle hardness of porcelain,” nor is it accurate 
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year of the Emperor Kimmei (by orthodox chronology a.p. 553, the year after the arrival of the 
mission from Pekche in Korea, bearing the first royal endorsement of Buddhism).* That summer 
it was reported to the Throne from Kawachi that the sound of chanting had been heard and a glory 
like the sun’s seen to seaward. The Emperor sent one Unate no Atabe Hida, to investigate. The 
latter found floating on the waves a radiant log of camphorwood. “He took it and presented it to 
the Emperor, who gave orders to a painter to make of it two images of the Buddha. These are the 
two radiant camphorwood images now in the temple at Yoshino.” 

The earliest extant compilation of legends about Japanese Buddhism, the ninth century Nihon 
Rei-i-ki by priest Keikai, tells quite a different tale.° During the reign of Bidatsu (by orthodox 
chronology 572-585) strange sounds, now music, now a rolling like thunder, were heard out to 
sea from the land of Izumi. These gave way at night to a radiance; and the phenomena moved 
eastward continually. The chieftain of Kimi first notified the Emperor, who refused to believe 
the report, and then the Empress, who sent him to investigate. He found a camphorwood log, 
struck down by lightning, and returned to beg that a Buddha statue be made of it. An order was 
issued to Atai Hida to carve three Buddha and Bodhisattva figures. They were set up for worship, 
but their installation was opposed by Mononobe no Moriya. The latter, acting out the same role 
that in the Nihon Shoki is told of him in connection with the destruction of the Soga chapel and its 
Korean icon in §85,° was able to have the chapel burned down and the statues hurled into a burial 
ground. From that time on, however, he fell on evil days. In the reign of Yomei (585-587) he 
was finally overthrown, and the statues were brought out again. “This is the radiant image of Amida 
instailed at the present time in Hisodera at Yoshino.” 

The eleventh century anthology Konjaku Monogatari tells much the same story. On the other 
hand the Genkd Shakusho, an early fourteenth century compilation of old records and legends 
about Japanese Buddhism, goes back to the account of the Nihon Shoki.’ In the Fusd Ryakki, a 
comprehensive history of Buddhism in Japan written by priest Koen at the mid-twelfth century, 
there are two versions.® The third chapter first repeats the Nihon Shoki version under its date, 553. 
Then under the third year of Suik6 (595 a.p.) comes a new variant, beginning with a radiance seen 
in the sea south of Shikoku. Here the learned regent Shotoku explains the Indian origin and mar- 
velous nature of sandalwood (the new material), and its proper use in religious imagery. Orders 
are given to an artist from Pekche, who carves a tall Kannon Bosatsu to be installed at Hisodera, 
where it often emits radiance. 

It is this last story that is referred to as authoritative in the comprehensive national history Tei-6 
Henmenki, written by priest Eiyi around 1300. Finally the mid-thirteenth century biography of 
Prince Shitoku, the Shdtoku-taishi Denshiki, in discussing “Japan’s first Buddha image,” shows a 
knowledge of all these different versions, and even adds a new detail: that it was said to be “the 
Kudaran (i.e. Pekche) Kura-tsukuri no Tori who made the Kannon Bésatsu.’” 

The ancient Hisodera was located in Oyodo village, Yoshino-gun, Yamato, on a site now occu- 
pied by the remains of an Edo period Zen temple, Sesonji. It appears in proper Buddhist history 
first as a place sought out for a hermitage by a Chinese monk of the early eighth century, natural- 
ized under the name Shinei and attached to the capital temple Gankoji.”° It was of course a slip of 
the pen that led Warner to speak of Hasedera, the still flourishing pilgrimage center in Shiki-gun, 
founded in the late seventh century. I cannot explain his identification of Hasedera and H6kGji, 
nor indeed anything he says about the latter. H6k6ji, at Asuka in Takaichi-gun, was the great clan 


4. Translated by W. G. Aston, Nihongi (Trans. and Proc. 7. Information from Bohner, Legenden, footnotes vol., pp. 
of the Japan Soc., London, Suppl. 1), London, 1896, 11, p. 68. 7-8. 

5. Translated by Hermann Bohner, Legenden aus der Friih- 8. Information from the Japanese Buddhist encyclopedia, 
zeit des japanischen Buddhismus, Tokyé, 1934, text vol. pp. Bukkyé Daijiten, ed. by S. Mochizuki, Toky6, 1936, p. 4314. 
71-72. g. The first citation from Bohner, pp. 7-8; the second from 

6. Aston, Nihongi, 11, pp. 102-105. B. Daifiten. 


10. B. Daijiten, p. 4314. 
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temple of the Soga, begun by Umako in 588 and completed in 596, as the Nihon Shoki’s many 
entries record in detail. Under its alternative name Gankdji it is mentioned as receiving Tori’s 
bronze “sixteen-foot” Buddha in 606." 

The crowning evidence against the authenticity of the floating log story is the prevalence of the 
same sort of miraculous legend in earlier centuries in China. There it is a series of already fashioned 
images that float into human keeping, heralded by strange lights over the sea.’* Some are of stone, 
others of bronze; all are ascribed to the piety of the Indian Emperor ASoka, who had once enlisted 
the aid of demons in distributing reliquary st#pas and images all over the world. The number two, 
rare in Buddhist iconography and unexplained where it appears in the Nihon Shoki version, must 
link the latter by more than coincidence with the earliest dated Chinese story, set in 313, where 
two stone images are discovered drifting into the Yangtzii estuary near modern Shanghai.” In 
every case the miraculous Chinese icon also ends its wanderings in a near-by temple, where it is 
worshiped for centuries and displays its supernatural power in various ways: most commonly, again, 
by the emission of light. 

The Japanese legend is a humbler one. The ultimate wonder of a floating stone was barred to 
a land where stone sculpture was virtually unknown. The Japanese seem to have had almost no 
interest in the ASoka theme proper; in fact, for full propaganda value the story may have required 
that a Japanese ruler accept responsibility for making the first image on Japanese soil. The fabrica- 
tion presumably occurred in the early eighth century, and may well have been the idea of the Chi- 
nese monk, Shinei, whose hermitage was at Hisodera. There must certainly have been wooden 
images at Yoshino thereafter, though it is curious that the accounts fail to agree on their number. 
Perhaps Shinei did find old statues in an abandoned temple—in his day far from the new capital, 


Nara—and was shrewd enough to manufacture a legend for them that could draw some attention 
back to Yoshino. 


THE STYLEs OF THE AsuKA PeEriop (592-694) 


As is generally recognized in principle, seventh century Japanese sculpture falls into stylistic 
groups that correspond quite faithfully to the successive phases of development in China. At the 
outset the time interval is very wide. The earliest Japanese group continues into the 650’s the Wei 
characteristics that had gone out of fashion on the continent almost a century earlier. The break 
between the first and second groups is fairly clear, and repeats the abrupt change from the late 
Wei style to that of Northern Ch’i. The next step forward represents a more gradual transition, 
following that which had led from Ch’i into Sui, and thence into T’ang. Its first signs appear from 
the 680’s. By the end of the century the Japanese, in close contact with T’ang culture, have nar- 
rowed the gap between original and derivative to a generation or less. 

The earliest group consists of a small number of Buddha and Bodhisattva figures, almost all cast 
in bronze and related in some way to Horyiiji. The key members are the two original bronzes that 
occupy the status of Honzon, main image, in the Kondé: the single, squatting Yakushi on the east 
side of the altar platform,“* and the squatting Shaka with two attendants at the center (Figs. 1, 


11. Aston, Nihongi, 11, pp. 115, 118, 119, 122, 124. For 
the “sixteen-foot” Buddha see note 45. The fact that “H6k6ji” 
and “Gank6éji” were the same is proved by the history of the 
latter temple, Gankdji Engi, whose foreword dated 858 gives 
the same story of its founding as that told in Nihongi, 11, p. 
118, under the year 588. This text is reprinted in the anthology 
of Japanese Buddhist literature, division of temple records: 
ie. Dainihon Bukkyé Zensho, Jishi Sésho, 1, p. 137 (Tokyé, 
1931). 

12. A convenient source for these stories is Omura, Seigai’s 
“History of Chinese Sculpture,” Shina Bijutsu-shi, Chéché-hen, 
Toky6, 1915, pp. 117, 119, 120, 145. I have prepared a paper 


for publication on this subject. 

13. Omura, p. 117. This story appears in the mid-sixth cen- 
tury collection of biographies of Chinese Buddhist monks, Kao 
Séng Chuan, x11 (reprinted in the Japanese Tripitaka, Dai- 
zdkyd, L, no. 2059), in connection with the career of one Liu 
Sa-ho, a legendary finder of lost Buddhist relics. The pair of 
stone statues here are identified as representing the Buddhas 
Vipagyin and Kagyapa; they were thereafter enshrined in a 
temple in Soochow. 

14. Warner, of.cit., nos. 18-23. Héryaji Okagami, Tokyé, 
1932, I, pls. 15-21. 
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2)."* These are so closely similar in style that their common authorship has never been seriously 
questioned, although their inscriptions separate them by sixteen years, and only the later, the Shaka 
Trinity, is signed. Both must be the work of the sculptor who there calls himself “Shiba Kura-no- 
obito Tori Busshi”; i.e. Tori the Buddhist sculptor, Headman of the Saddlers and member of the 
Shiba family. The other members of the group, also, have so unusual a degree of homogeneity 
that it seems entirely justifiable to speak of them as showing a Tori style, or to call them products 
of a Tori workshop. 

The Kondé pair of Honzon are dated by inscriptions on the back of their mandorlas, the Yakushi 
in 607, the Shaka Trinity in 623. The large, squatting wooden Buddha of the neighboring monas- 
tery Horinji (traditionally founded at Prince Shdtoku’s death as a memorial), is an ungainly 
cousin.”* The mandorla is now lost, and the skirt overhang is so much diminished and simplified, 
in somewhat the fashion of Northern Ch’i, that the membership of the statue in the early group 
is questionable. Another candidate only partially acceptable, for a different reason, is the large 
bronze, squatting Buddha at Ankdin in Asuka village, the small temple surviving on the site of 
the Soga lords’ H6k6ji.* There it is later restorations that have largely hidden the original statue, 
known through the Nihon Shoki as a work of Tori completed in 606."* No such reservations apply 
to the small, squatting Buddha in the Hiryiiji storehouse,” or to the two standing ones owned by 
the Imperial Household.” 

The known Tori Bodhisattvas flanking the Kondé Shaka have as close relative a Kanzeon in the 
storehouse;” and are clearly imitated, though more clumsily, in a figure at the neighboring H6- 
kiji.” A small, unprepossessing bronze presented by Horyiiji to the Imperial Household appar- 
ently records a late decadence of the style, for the cyclical characters of its inscription are most 
naturally read as a.p. 651." At a somewhat greater distance, partly attributable to a different size 
and material, stands the large wooden Yumedono Kannon, the center of a minor complex of wor- 
ship some distance east of the Héryiiji nucleus.” 

The Tori Trinity form is closely followed in a small bronze from Héryiji now in the Nara 
Museum, with a cyclical date to be interpreted as 628."* More doubtful is the mandorla for a 
Shaka Trinity whose images have been lost, in the storehouse (Fig. 3).”* The mandorla proper 
roughly parallels the Tori style, especially in the placing of the small Buddhas and in the design 
of the circular halo. Its most unusual feature, a flamboyant fringe of musical angels in openwork 
around the rim, with a reliquary st#pa at the top, seems to have existed also on the mandorla of 
the Shaka Trinity. No other motif can so readily explain the thirteen holes that remain around the 
latter’s rim. The fringe of angels is well attested in China, also, from late Northern Wei through 
Chi. From the bronze casting alone one would be justified in interpreting the cyclical date of the 
inscription as 654. Only the writing raises a small doubt. The donor’s name is a Chinese one, Wang 
Yen-sun, and the text follows the typical continental formulae of private dedication with more 
fidelity than any other of the period in Japan. Perhaps the man named was merely a recent Chi- 
nese immigrant, not yet naturalized. There seems to me also a bare possibility that he may have 
been an inhabitant of Korea; that the bronze was imported to Japan; that its style would therefore 


15. Warner, nos. 23-27; H. Okagami, pls. 28-37. 

16. Warner, no. 30 (a very misleading photograph). H6- 
rinji Okagami, Tokysé, 1937, pls. 6-16. 

17. Warner, no. 17. Karl With, Buddhistische Plastik in 
Japan, Vienna, 1920, pls. 82-85, pp. 8, 61-62, separates this 
from Tori’s group as showing a “chinesische Mischstil.” Since 
he places the statue erroneously at Daigdji, he seems to have 
been unaware of its historical link with Tori. 

18. See below, note 45. ‘ 

19. Warner, no. 28; Horyuiji Okagami, 1x, pls. 20-21. 

20. Warner, nos. 113, 115; H. Okagami, 1x, pls. 24, 23 


respectively. 

21. H. Okagami, vi, pls. 4-5. 

22. Reproduced in Téy6 Bijutsu, Asuka Period number, Na- 
ra, 1931, fig. 21. 

23. Warner, no. 6, discussed p. 53. H. Okagami, 1x, pl. 66. 

24. Warner, nos. 9-13. H. Okagam#, viii, pls. 12-17. 

25. Warner, no. 29. H. Okagami, v1, pls. 2-3. 

26. tbid., 1X, pl. 127. Téy6 Bij7., figs. 12, 13. The inscrip- 
tion is transcribed in the anthology of inscribed sculptures, 
Z6z6 Meiki, Tikyd, 1936 (2nd. ed.), no. 7. 
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make more proper a date of 594, sixty years earlier; and so that it may represent a Korean proto- 
type followed by Tori, instead of a later imitation of him.” 

I ascribe four datable figures to the second group. One is a standing Bodhisattva owned by Kan- 
shinji, whose inscription calls it, curiously enough, an Amida, and provides a cyclical combination 
to be interpreted as 659.°* Two are Bodhisattvas seated in the pose of contemplation, with the same 
cyclical date, equivalent to 666: one a very simple version of the theme presented to the Imperial 
Household by Horyaji (Fig. 4),” the other a more developed Miroku owned by Yachiji.”° The 
fourth is a standing Kanzeon at Gakuenji in Shimane Prefecture, whose much later date, 692, may 
well be connected with its provincial location.” 

Since the stylistic authority for the second group is the manner of Northern Ch’i and Sui, its 
Bodhisattva figures wear a new costume, with a largely bare torso. The scarves are narrow and no 
longer cover most of the chest; the two scarf loops at the bottom overlap so closely that they almost 
become one curve, or are replaced by one high loop and one low, the fashion to be standardized in 
T’ang. Heavy jeweled chains and pendants are frequent. Where the old lotus base had been formed 
by down-turning petals, or had been hidden completely by a skirt overhang, the new model turns 
the petals up; or may even require an articulated base of three members, the prototype of the 
elaborate T’ang forms. The old flatness and flaring silhouette of the Wei style yield to a simpler 
columnar ideal. The new importance granted the meditating Maitreya type in Northern Ch’, 
where it is given the central place in a large number of stelae, naturally accounts for the prominence 
of a derivative form among the bronze and wood statues in Japan. 

The characteristics outlined above appear in various combinations on the four dated bronzes. 
They draw into the group a majority of Warner’s “sculptures of the Suik6 period”: almost all the 
meditating Bodhisattvas; the set of six standing Bodhisattvas belonging to Horyiji and the single 
one at HGrinji; the “Kudara Kannon” and the Shitennd on the Kondé platform (one of the last 
being inscribed with the name of a sculptor another of whose commissions is recorded in the Nihon 
Shoki for 650); most of the Kannon figures in the Imperial Household collection of forty-eight; 
the Horyiji gilded bronze banners; and by extension into painting, the Tamamushi shrine.” 

The transitional features of the second group first give way to T’ang classicism in the bronze 
Lotus Sutra plaque from Hasedera, whose inscription places it with fair certainty in 686.*° That the 
change was not uniformly effective is proved by the Gakuenji statue of 692, with a style still that 
of the Sui a century earlier. By the turn of the century, however, at least the most up-to-date work 
done around the capital must have followed very closely on T’ang precedents. If the magnificent 
black bronze Trinity at Yakushiji is really to be dated 697, as seems most proper, it must have 


27. A Chinese origin is made improbable by the absence 
of any dynastic reference in the date. 

28. Warner, no. 104. Z6z6 Meiki, no. 8. 

29. ibid., no. 1. H. Okagami, 1x, pls. 42-43. In both of these 
the date is read 606, presumably because the awkward sim- 
plicity of the figure makes it look early. In iconography and 
style, however, it unquestionably belongs in the second group. 

30. Warner, no. 54 (erroneously located in “Prince Yi’s 
Household Museum, Seoul, Korea”). Zéz6 Meiki, no. 9. 

31. Warner, no. 105. Z6z6 Meiki, no. 11. 

32. I shall not itemize references. One contemplative Bo- 
dhisattva (Warner, no. 49; H. Okagami, 1x, pls. 46-47) in what 
looks like the Tori style may bridge the division between my 
first and second groups. Its extraordinary costume, however, 
suggests a Kamakura imitation; like the more flagrant exam- 
ple from Rézanji in the Kyéto Museum (Shimbi Taikwan, 
1). Incidentally a discrepancy is clear between the chronological 
limits postulated in Warner’s introduction and the material 
actually included. He states his interest in “determining as ac- 
curately as possible those sculptures produced from the intro- 


duction of Buddhism in a.p. 552 to the Taikwa Reform in 
A.D. 645,” and claims to have tried “rigidly to exclude” works 
of the Hakuhé period, i.e. “those objects which have hitherto 
been loosely attributed to the Suiké period, but which show 
the contemporary influence of China at the end of the eighth 
(read “seventh”) century.” But the great majority of his sculp- 
tures probably postdate 645; and he includes not only the 
bronze of 692 from Gakuenji (no. 105) but several others of 
early T’ang style (nos. 66, 79, 80, 81, 82, 102). My sys- 
tematization differs even more markedly from With’s attempt 
to sift out the material into small subdivisions of style: Tori’s, 
Korean, Chinese, mature Suiké, etc. (Budd. Plastik, p. 8). I 
disagree also with With’s dating, which like Warner’s sets a 
great deal of the material before 650. He seems to have been 
unaware of the existence of dated monuments later than those 
of the 620’s. 

33. Shimbi Taikwan, vi1; Nihon Kokuhé Zensho, 11; details 
shown in Téyé Bij., Nara Period, vol. 1, 1932, figs. 1-7. The 
inscription in Zéy6 Mezki, no. 10. 
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been on a par in stylistic evolution as well as in quality with contemporary sculpture done for the 
Chinese court. 

It is an awkward minor problem of criticism to label the seventh century groups by appropriate 
chronological tags. Without a succession of dynasties like the Chinese, or a single fixed starting- 
point like the Christian, the Japanese have never been able to construct a precise and orderly termi- 
nology of dating. I am convinced that no completely satisfactory nomenclature is possible. The 
most consistent, and least misleading, is a geographical series, following the actual shifts of author- 
ity from one center to another. In the best-known periods this brings the sequence, Nara—Heian— 
Kamakura—Muromachi—Momoyama—Edo. Prior to the establishment of the first permanent 
capital city at Nara, however, the seat of imperial government was moved too often to permit any 
such simple identification. 

Japanese usage most frequently covers the seventh century with two nongeographical names: 
Suik6, the posthumous title of the empress who reigned from 592 to 628; and Hakuhé or Byakuh, 
an era name. The difference in selection comes from the fact that era names were introduced with 
other paraphernalia of Chinese culture under the Taika Reform of 645, and thereafter were pre- 
ferred (since their use granted the ruler a further degree of sacred anonymity). This system pro- 
vides for the eighth century one familiar designation, Tempyé (actually the era 729-748); and 
for the ninth, two, Kénin (810-824) and Jogan (859-877). Thereafter it can be used only by 
specialists familiar with the great number of names remaining, or to point to a specific event like 
the Onin civil war. For purposes of generalization the historian must turn to a leading-family ter- 
minology like Fujiwara, or to the geographical series. 

It is of course confusing and of dubious historical propriety to epitomize a period by the title of 
one of its subdivisions. The process involves a further chronological entanglement. If Kénin and 
Jogan stand for the ninth century, for example, where is the boundary between them to be set? In 
the seventh century the situation is even more complicated. The beginning and ending dates of the 
“Suik6 period” (as distinguished from Suikd’s reign) may be set anew by each writer to suit his 
own interests. Warner cites a usage that extends it “loosely” to 710.%* “Hakuhd” offers the final 
note of discord; historians are not even in agreement as to what period was covered by the era name 
itself. One interpretation makes it refer to the period 649-664; the other extreme to 672-673.” 

Since the geographical system works best in subsequent periods, I prefer to adopt it for the sev- 
enth century as well. The name “Asuka” covers the actual site of the capital for a majority of the 
period, down to 694. I begin the “Nara period” arbitrarily with the latter year; for although the 
capital was not moved to Nara until 710, the intervening site, Fujiwara, was developed (for the 
first time among Japanese cities) on the formal Chinese pattern seen at Nara. A similar interval, 
habitually disregarded in reckoning, occurs at the end of the eighth century. For the decade 784- 
794 the capital was at Nagaoka, before its final shift to Heian (i.e. Kyoto); yet it is common usage 
to set the beginning of the “Heian period” at the departure from Nara. 

It is in accordance with the general cultural changes brought by the Taika Reform to divide the 
Asuka period into early and late halves at 645. For the purposes of art history its beginning may be 
made to coincide with the accession of Suiké in 592. 


THE SHAKA AND YAKUSHI IMAGES OF THE KONDO 


The two principal icons on the Héryiji altar platform (Figs. 1, 2) unusually well docu- 
mented. Each has an inscription on the back of the mandorla, recording the circumstances of its 


34. Warner, p. 21. Cf. the popular and authoritative J/- York, 1931, p. viii, the chronological note begins: Asuka, 552- 
lustrated History of Japanese Art, transl. from the Japanese of 646; Nara, Early, 646-710. 
H. Minamoto by H. G. Henderson, Kyéto, 1935; where the 35. R. K. Reischauer, Early Japanese History, Princeton, 
Suiké period runs 580-650, and the Hakuhé period 650-720. 1937, Part B, p. 104, under “Byakuhé.” 
Again in the first edition of Sir George Sansom’s Japan, New 
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manufacture.** In addition, both are recorded at the head of a list of temple images and paintings 
given in the inventory of Horyiji properties submitted to the state in 748. 

From the stilted court verbiage of the Yakushi inscription one learns that in 586 the Emperor 
Y6mei, in desperate sickness, asked the later Empress Suiké and Prince Shotoku to dedicate a tem- 
ple and image to Yakushi in the hope of recovery. His death postponed the work; but when Suik6 
became empress she and the prince carried it out in 607. 

The Shaka inscription begins with a record of the death of the Dowager Empress, Shotoku’s 
mother, “in the thirty-first year of HOk6” (i.e. after the founding of Hdk6ji, i.e. in 6217 ).*° Next 
is noted the illness of “the priest-prince of the Upper Palace” (Shotoku himself) at the beginning 
of 622; and then the collapse of his consort “through the fatigue of nursing him. She with the 
princes their sons, and the officials of the court, being filled with anxiety, joined in a common prayer 
—putting their trust in the Three Treasures—that by making an image of Shaka with the meas- 
urements of the prince’s person they might by the force of their supplication turn away his illness 
and prolong his span of life in peace on this earth; or if it were his lot to turn his back on this 
world he might ascend to Paradise and speedily realize (salvation). On the twenty-first day of the 
second month his consort departed this life; and on the morrow the priest-ruler passed on. In the 
third month of (623), in accordance with the prayer, there was completed an image of Shaka, to- 
gether with flanking figures and the proper decorations.” The inscription continues with a devout 
formula, and ends with the signature: “Made by the Busshi, Shiba Kura-no-obito Tori.” 

The inventory entries abbreviate the two inscriptions, with a few technical changes; notably an 
increase in the honorifics granted Prince Shotoku. 

The two Buddhas differ noticeably in the fact that the Yakushi is shown without flanking Bo- 
dhisattvas, and so does not require so wide a mandorla. Otherwise they resemble each other so closely 
in pose and sculptural style that their common authorship can hardly be questioned. Details sug- 
gest that the Shaka is the later. His hair is broken into the snail-shell curls of the Guptan and T’ang 
styles, while the Yakushi retains the undifferentiated surface of the Six Dynasties tradition. Again, 
good photographs reveal a somewhat subtler modeling in the Shaka’s face. His eyes, for example, 
are outlined by continuously changing curves, whereas in the Yakushi both upper and lower lids 
are drawn close to simple arcs. 

On the other hand a comparison of the two mandorlas points to a reversed relationship. In both 
the outermost member of the circular halo is filled by a rinceau. Behind the Shaka, the fill inside 
each loop is a flat, schematic leaf motif, the half-palmette first popularized in the Far East at Yiin- 
kang, in the late fifth century (Fig. 2). On the halo of Yakushi the rinceau is both more realistic 
and richer in variety and sculptural interest. Each field has a different lotus fill, showing leaf or 
blossom in full or profile views, at different stages of growth (Fig. 1). Continuity is still provided 
by the rise and fall of a long stalk; but from this at intervals there now sprouts a tendril that curls 
around the rim of the halo, and shoots upward to blossom into a support for one of the miniature 
Buddhas. 

The Yakushi scheme seems to mark both an iconographic innovation and a more sophisticated 
level of bronze design. The curling tendrils, and the realistic variety of leaf and blossom forms, 
recall most forcibly (among Japanese remains) the screen behind the Amida Trinity in the Tachi- 
bana Shrine, generally ascribed to the late seventh century (Fig. 5).°° The linking of Buddha 
manifestations by lotus stalks emerging from a common stem is a late, symbolic tribute to Mahayana 
metaphysics, which was apparently developed in India only with the Guptan period.*° In Japan, 


36. Z6z6 Meiki, nos. 2, 3. But see also note 78. 
37- Reprinted in the anthology Zoku-gunsho-ruiji, xxvit, 39. H. Okagami, 111, pls. 82-84. 
2, Tokyd, 1936 (sth printing), pp. 156ff. 40. e.g. A. Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art, Paris 


38. Warner’s “Hok6-geran” (p. 25) is to me meaningless. and London, 1917, pl. x1x (from Ajanta). 
Note that this version places the founding of Hokdji in sgt. 
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again, it is characteristic of the later seventh century rather than the earlier. The first datable use 
of the idea outside of the Yakushi mandorla is on the Hasedera plaque of 686. Finally it should 
be noticed that Yakushi’s miniature Buddhas squat on lotus thrones whose petals curve upward, 
while those of Shaka’s mandorla turn down. In this, again, the former recall both the major and 
the miniature deities of the Tachibana Shrine, as well as the T’ang usage subsequently reflected 
throughout eighth century Japan. I shall dwell more in detail on Chinese parallels in a later para- 
graph; but the points already cited indicate that a strong case can be made for dating the Yakushi 
mandorla after that of Shaka, and so even later than the image it now supplements. This point will 
be amplified in the final section. 


Tort BussHI AND THE OrIGINs OF His 


Warner’s account of the ancestry of the first great sculptor to practice his art in Japan must 
reflect a powerfully presented Japanese critical opinion of the time. Two other members of the 
Shiba family in the later sixth century are known through the Nihon Shoki: his father Tasuna, and 
his grandfather Tatt6. The usual description given of the latter, who played a key role in the in- 
troduction of Buddhism to Japan, makes him an immigrant from the Liang dynasty of South China 
in the first quarter of the century, his name being originally Ssti-ma Ta-téng. Warner cites as if 
proven the claim that this assertion is based on an error; and that in actuality the Shiba family 
“descended from a Korean who came to Japan in the train of Achi-no-omi during the reign of 
the Emperor Nintoku (a.p. 313-399).”” 

I have not found any substantiation of this theory in the standard modern Japanese dictionaries 
of Buddhism, history, or biography in which Shiba Tatté is listed. I do not myself believe it plau- 
sible. In the normal processes of naturalization Japanese names were rapidly substituted for Chi- 
nese, as may be observed in Tori’s own family. His grandfather’s was purely Chinese; but Tasuna 
and Tori are Japanese given names, and in those two generations, also, the Japanese functional 
designation Kura-tsukuri-be was more frequently given than the family name Shiba. If there is any 
truth in the traditional account of the introduction of Buddhism to Japan, again, one noticeable 
detail is the fact that its original practice was assigned almost entirely to foreigners: a relapsed 
monk from Korea, Shiba Tatté and his daughter.*? If the Shiba had been domiciled in Japan for 
centuries, it would be hard to explain the propagandist zeal for the foreign religion displayed by 
Tatts. 

It would be hard, also, to explain the sculptural ability attested for the second and third genera- 
tion members, and perhaps for Tattd himself. The sculptor’s craft was properly a hereditary one. 
The gap between the woodcutting and metalcasting of pre-Buddhist Japan and the icons of the 
HGryiji Kondé is enormous; far too wide to be bridged even by the supposition that Tori was a 
rare genius, or that his artistic education was accelerated by the opportunity to copy Korean models. 
The quality of the Kondé bronzes, and indeed the fact that their manufacture was assigned to Tori 
rather than to some newly arrived bronze-worker from Pekche or Silla, may be readily explained 
only when the Shiba are accepted as a family of hereditary sculptors, continuing in Japan an art 
derived from the golden age of South Chinese sculpture under Wu Ti of the Liang. One history, 
(admittedly late), tells that Tattd on his arrival in Japan worshiped a Buddha image in his private 
chapel.** Presumably he found in that generation neither understanding of his faith nor a use for 
his greatest talent. Instead, he was assigned to the highest position at which a still primitive Japa- 
nese court could profit by his services: headman of the saddlers’ guild. He must have been too old 


41. Warner, p. 24. For Achi-no-omi, who was sent to (information from Bukk. Daijiten, p. 1975). 
“Wu” (i.e. South China) to procure seamstresses, see Aston, 42. Aston, Nihongi, 11, p. 101. 
Nihongi, 1, pp. 269-271. The traditional accounts of Shiba 43. Genko Shakusho, xvi. 
Tatt6 occur in Fusd Ryakki, 111, and Genké Shakusho, xvii 
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for active work when the opportunity for figure sculpture finally came with the admission of Bud- 
dhism to imperial favor in the 580’s. In his place it was the son whom he must have trained, Ta- 
suna, who is recorded in the Nihon Shoki as vowing to make a sixteen-foot wooden Buddha with 
Bodhisattvas as a votive offering for the recovery of YOmei Tenné in 587: the first authentic ac- 
count of the making of Buddhist images in Japan.“* 

Outside of Tori’s signature at the end of his Shaka inscription, his name is known through men- 
tion in the Nihon Shoki in several entries.** In the summer of 605, by a collective vow of the court, 
work was begun on two large icons under his supervision, one embroidered and the other in bronze. 
Some idea of the importance of the project may be gained from the fact that the gold for the statue’s 
gilding was sent as “tribute” by the Korean king of Kokuli. When the two were completed a year 
later, the bronze was assigned to the Kondo of Gankéji. Its unusual size and the relative narrow- 
ness of the door presented a difficulty that seemed critical until it was resolved by Tori’s ingenuity. 
The Empress Suiké was so delighted that she issued a special letter of commendation, summing 
up the past services of the Shiba family, and promoting Tori to court rank and a lucrative fief. 

I believe, then, that Tori inherited at third hand at the end of the sixth century a knowledge 
(somewhat dulled by disuse) of the techniques and stylistic preferences of South China some seven- 
ty-five years earlier. He must have been able to bring both sides of his art closer to modernity by 
contact with the Buddhist culture of Korea. Presumably he knew the images in bronze and stone 
sent over from Pekche in 552 and 584, and those from Silla that arrived in 577, 616, and 622." 
He must have had a chance to profit by the experience of the Pekche experts who arrived in groups: 
the first in 577 including a “maker of Buddhas,” and the second in 588 bringing a painter.*’ Per- 
haps he learned new details of iconography from the single missionaries who came from time to 
time from the Korean states. There is no sign, on the other hand, that his art was suddenly brought 
up to date by the arrival of the first mission from China, reunited under the Sui dynasty, in 608. 
Probably the personnel involved (as so often in the Chinese civil service) were Confucianists and 
professionally indifferent. In any case he could have learned all but the most obvious innovations 
only from foreign artists or images; and so he was unaffected, also, by the return of the Japanese 
lay envoys from China in 609 and 615. 

The search for foreign prototypes of the Tori style should naturally begin in Korea, and prefer- 
ably among the remains from the old state of Pekche in the southwest. Unfortunately almost noth- 
ing of the Korean Buddhist art of the sixth century has survived. The few known pieces are frag- 
mentary or of mediocre quality. It is some compensation, from the point of view of the historian, 
that two dated small bronzes offer fairly apt iconographic parallels in their presentation of Trinities 
against a wide mandorla. Both foreshadow Tori’s work in the way they set their miniature Buddhas 
(here three only) in the flame area of the mandorla, rather than in the circle of the halo proper. 
The better-preserved of the two, with a date probably indicating 571, is a Kokuli product (Fig. 
6).** Its round halo contains a flat flora] rinceau that again, more crudely, suggests the Tori version 
behind Shaka’s head. In the same way the pattern is interrupted by a cintémani jewel projecting 
through the halo rim at its top. The Buddha bears a general resemblance to the standing Shakas 


in the Tori style in the Imperial collection; primarily from the fact that the folds across the body 
hang symmetrically about a central axis. 


44. Aston, Nihongi, 1, p. 111. Il, pp. 141-143. 


45. tbid., pp. 133, 134, 135. The Gankéji Engi makes a 
great deal of this donation, treating it as a formal act of ex- 
piation for the ill treatment given Buddhism by Suikd’s pred- 
ecessors. I draw the inference that there were at this time two 
state temples, a monastery (Gankdji) and a nunnery (to 
house the sisterhood organized by Tattd’s daughter); and 
that while the bronze statue was given to the former, the 
latter received the embroidery. See text reprint cited in note 


46. Aston, Nihongi, 11, pp. 65-66, 101, 96, 146, 149 re- 
spectively. 

47. tbid., pp. 96, 117. The Gankéji Engi, p. 140, adds the 
interesting variant that the second mission brought “the model 
for a Kond6.” 

48. Sekino, Tadashi, Chésen Bijutsu-shi, Keiji (Seoul), 
1932, pl. 11, p. 55; then in a Japanese private collection. Ex- 
cavated in Hwanghae Prov., Kongsan County. 
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The other Korean bronze, bearing a Pekche date of 596, has lost its central Buddha.” Here it 
is the circular, spiraling lower ends of the flames that point toward a Tori peculiarity. The small 
Buddhas squat on the same sort of upturned lotus thrones as on the Yakushi mandorla. 

The much more abundant material available for comparison in China may be rapidly sifted down 
to fairly narrow chronological and regional limits. It is the local Wei style of Shantung that alone 
shows the same two important Tori peculiarities that are visible in the Korean bronzes: the placing 
of the miniature Buddhas in the flame zone (instead of in the round halo), and the layout of the 
standing Buddha’s folds in symmetrical curves. Why this should be so is explained by a glance at 
the map. The short passage across the Gulf of Korea to good ports like Tsingtao, Weihaiwei, and 
Tengchowfu must have been greatly preferable to the long, difficult journey by land through Man- 
churia, made more dangerous by bandits and leading to the sparsely settled north instead of to 
the centers of Chinese wealth and productivity. At the same time it offered much less peril by sea 
than the route southward to the Yangtzi. The detailed travel record of the mid-ninth century 
Japanese pilgrim Ennin is in its Shantung episode full of references to “the men of Silla” (i.e. 
Koreans) as monks, mariners, and merchants.*° On the “Red Mountain” near Tengchowfu he 
lodged at a “Silla temple” where the rites followed Korean usage as well as Chinese. The local 
god was a patron of seafarers, and so facilitated Ennin’s eventual return to Japan that the pilgrim 
set up a shrine to him as “the Silla god” on Mount Hiei. 

Chronologically appropriate parallels to the Tori style in China fall roughly into the second 
third of the sixth century; i.e. into the period when the acute spikiness of the full Northern Wei 
style was relaxing into softer, fuller curves. Numerous works might be cited that show resemblance 
in one or more particulars. The general scheme of the Shaka Trinity reappears on a stone stele from 
Hsianfu, ascribed by Sirén to Western Wei (535-557). A Shantung stele of 539 has something 
like the Tori type of standing Buddha, with a flat rinceau halo, and small Buddhas squatting on 
down-turning lotuses.*? Another Shantung or South Hopei piece dated 537 shows a rich lotus 
rinceau that bears some resemblance to the design on the Yakushi mandorla; its Trinity stands on 
lotuses rising from a common stem (Fig. 7).°* At T’ien-lung-shan the drapery style of the Buddhas 
makes clear, as it does on the Shaka and Yakushi, that the long sleeves contribute to the compli- 
cated overhang below the legs. In the North Wei style proper this feature is lacking or mini- 
mized. The T’ien-lung-shan Bodhisattva type recalls the Shaka attendants in two departures from 
earlier practice. The scarf neither covers most of the torso nor flares out like a wide collar at the 
shoulders; its projection forms only the topmost of a series of rounded points emerging from the 
silhouette. Again, the crossing scarf loops over the thighs in two closely overlapping curves, so that 
duality and separation are much less noticeable than at Yiin-kang and Lung-mén.”* 

To find Chinese material approaching the style of the Yakushi mandorla, on the other hand, 
one must turn to the Northern Ch’i site of Hsiang-t’ang-shan in Honan. It is there that the rinceau 
motif with a lotus fill brings something like the rich variety of the Japanese version to the round 
halo; or in the reveal of a cave doorway curls up and overlaps with a similar three-dimensional 
interest. The rinceau surrounding one halo has in each loop a miniature Buddha squatting on a lotus 
throne that grows by a tendril out of the main stalk (Fig. 8). At that site, also, both large and small 


49. ibid., pp. 68, 69, figs. 19, 20, from the National Mu- 51. O. Sirén, Chinese Sculpture, London, 1925, pl. 173. 
seum, Seoul. 52. tbid., pl. 198. 

50. The travel record of Ennin (i.e. Jikaku-daishi), Nitté- 53. tbid., pl. 200. 
guhé-junrei-gydki, is reprinted in the anthology of Japanese 54. tbid., pls. 213, 214. 
Buddhist literature, division of pilgrimages: ic. DN Bukk. 55. In this regard the Yumedono Kannon marks a further 


Zensho, Yuhdden-sdsho, 1, Toky6, 1932. The section on the advance, since its two scarf loops have almost become one 


“Silla temple” is in ii, pp. 201ff.; see also Bukk. Daijiten, 
p. 2913, for a summary of the experience and an account of 
Ennin’s installation of the “Silla deity” in Japan. 


curve. The process is at first a simplification, nearly completed 
here; and then becomes a different kind of enrichment, leading 
to the loop-above-loop of the Sui and T’ang styles. 
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squatting Buddhas are assigned lotus thrones with up-turning petals.® If nothing is a close proto- 
type for the Japanese relief, at least its various peculiarities are all in existence, and merely await 
recombination and changes of emphasis. 


Tue AMIDA OF THE Konpo ALTAR 


Pre-war visitors to Héryiji found three main images facing south on the platform altar of the 
Konds: the Shaka Trinity at the center, a single Yakushi to the east, a single Amida to the west 
(Fig. 9). These last two figures are closely alike in type, squat on the same sort of high dais, are 
sheltered by the same sort of wooden box canopy, and are similarly accompanied by standing Bo- 
dhisattvas of heterogeneous style, who have been placed alongside them on the platform. It is ob- 
vious at first glance that the Amida is a piece of clever archaism, modeled on the Tori style but soft 
and sleepy where the Yakushi is taut and strong. Identity is virtually complete in the two mandor- 
las, so that With was misled into thinking them contemporaries. Actually a close inspection of good 
photographs reveals in Amida’s relief the same sort of slackness as in the statue.” 

It, too, bears on its back an inscription. This text tells that in the 1097-1099 era thieves broke 
into the Kondé and carried off a Buddhist image and ritual equipment. For more than a century 
thereafter the monks grieved whenever they saw the empty throne, from which the majestic image 
had for so long disappeared. Finally donors were rounded up “to make burnished and bright the 
holy countenances of the Three Sacred Ones.” Casting was begun in 1231, on the eighth day of the 
third month, and was completed and the first offering made in 1232, on the fifth day of the eighth 
month. The inscription continues with a prayer addressed to Amida. The sculptor’s name is given 
as K6sh6, son of the famous Kamakura period master, Unkei.” 

The story implied in the record of manufacture is told explicitly and with impressive details 
in the mid-thirteenth century Shdtoku-taishi Denshiki, What had been stolen in the 1097-1099 era 
—or by another account, in 982—had been an Amida Trinity, “the most fundamental of the holy 
images because they were the true forms” of Shdtoku’s empress mother, himself, and his consort. 
In a later paragraph the biography goes so far as to say that in the original layout of the Kondé 
there were two equally emphasized main icons, the Yakushi Trinity on the east and the Amida 
Trinity on the west; just as in the temple courtyard there was nothing on the central axis, but a 
Kondé to the east and a pagoda to the west. The Yakushi stood for Yémei Tenné; the Amida for 
Y6mei’s consort (and Shétoku’s mother, the Empress Anahobe) ; the Kannon for Shétoku; and the 
Seishi for his princess. 

Unfortunately for this interesting claim, its credibility is gravely compromised by earlier texts. 
The surviving eighth century Horyiji inventory mentions as main images only the Yakushi and 
the Shaka, in that order. Worse still, the Amida fails to appear in the later inventories of the 
Horyuji Kondo Nikki, a valuable addition to documentary evidence on the Kondé recently brought 
to light in manuscript in the temple library.*” There the Shaka and Yakushi appear in their familiar 
positions in four paragraphs that list the contents of the building when opened for inspection in 
1078, 1082, 1158, and 1196. The “western altar,” however, is described as containing merely a 
group of small Buddhas, variously numbered eighteen or twenty-three. There are several records 
of thefts from the Kond6, again, dated 978, 1175, 1211, and 1219; but it is only the last that names 


56. S. Mizuno, and T. Nagahiro, The Buddhist Cave Tem- 


58. A convenient juxtaposition of all the text references bear- 


ples of Hsiang-?ang-ssti (in Japanese), Kydto, 1937: esp. fig. 
on p. 13, and pls. XXI, XXXIII, XLV, L, Lil, Lx1. D, Tokiwa, 
and T. Sekino, Shina Bukkyé Shiseki, 111, Toky6, 1926-29, 
111, pls. 83-85. 

57. H. Okagami, 1, pls. 38-47. Text of inscription in Z6z6 
Meiki, no. 72. With, Budd. Plastik, p. 50. 


ing on the history of the Amida statue has been made by Aizu, 
Yaichi, in Téyé. Bij., 1, 1929, pp. 78ff. 

59. Beyond the excerpts given in the reference in note 58, the 
text of the Kondé Nikki is reprinted so as to cover in full the 
relevant one of three chapters, in Nara, v1, 1926, special issue on 
Horyiji, pp. 63ff. 
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“one figure flanking an Amida” among the objects stolen, and in that entry it is specifically noted 
that the thieves were caught and executed and the loot was returned within six weeks.” 

The conclusion seems warranted that the Kond6 possessed no large Amida icon on its altar until 
the thirteenth century. The addition was then made in a period of general revival and restoration, 
when HoGryiji and the other ancient temples of the Nara neighborhood were again prosperous and 
important. That an Amida statue should be inserted among the original figures on the Kondd 
platform may have seemed important to the temple’s administrators for several reasons. First, per- 
haps, came the universal appeal of that Buddha to Japanese piety. Again, the demands of cosmo- 
logical symbolism were at last happily answered when a Yakushi in his proper place on the east 
was balanced by an Amida throned on the west. The biography of Prince Shotoku hints at a further 
motive: the desire to include the prince himself, in his true, spiritual body as Kannon, among the 
great deities worshiped in the Golden Hall he had founded. The Amida figure was vastly more 
impressive when linked to Shotoku’s original intention than as a modern intruder. Finally, the 
falsification necessary was almost beyond detection. In another age or place, popular memory might 
have survived a century and a half, to challenge the claim that the Kondo had formerly enshrined 
a major Amida icon. But Horyiji in the middle ages was no pilgrimage center, with crowds of 
devotees and a living place in the popular imagination. The Kondo Nikki shows it as jealously shut 
away from the profane eye as any sanctuary of Tendai or Shingon. The diary begins, indeed, by 
describing the Kondo as completely closed for a long period, during which worship was offered 
at the Middle Gate.“ Only the temple’s administrators can have known its history or its possessions 
in any accurate detail, and it was they who must have contrived the deception. 


Tue YAKusHI MANDORLA AND THE REBUILDING oF 


I have shown that both Japanese and Chinese stylistic parallels agree in assigning the Yakushi 
mandorla to a period considerably later than that of the Shaka Trinity relief. How is it possible 
to reconcile this discrepancy with the dates of the two inscriptions, 607 in Yakushi’s and 623 in 
Shaka’s? 

It should be pointed out first that the wording of the dedication record “of 607” may contain 
further evidence for its actual lateness. Both Kondo inscriptions seem to reveal a special, local 
veneration for Prince Shétoku by the lofty impersonality of their references to him. The Gankdji 
history claims him as a cofounder, but he appears there simply under his given name, Prince Toyo- 
tomimi, or with the quasi-nickname that describes the manner of his birth, Prince Umayado. Even 
the inscription on the so-called Tenjikoku Mandara, the embroidered Paradise scene that was or- 
dered by his surviving consort as a memorial comparable to the bronze Shaka Trinity, speaks of 
him only as Taishi, the Crown Prince. The Kondo inscriptions, in contrast, use such terms as “the 
priest-prince of the Upper Palace.” In the Yakushi inscription these honorifics reach their climax 
by an inclusion of the adjective shd, or “saintly” (the first syllable of his posthumous title Shétoku). 

Sho, the Chinese shéng, seems to have been used much more sparingly in the Far East at this 
early period than later (when, for example, it was cheapened into a courtier’s synonym for “im- 
perial”’). In traditional Chinese usage it had been applied most consistently to Confucius, or to the 
model rulers of the Golden Age like Yao and Shun. Buddhist terminology reserved it as an attribute 
of the Buddha himself (the pilgrimage sites in India were his “saintly vestiges”); or extended 
it to Bodhisattvas (Shd-kannon, or Mafijusri the Great Saint); or with it granted a special dignity 


60. Noted in the records of the Horyiji administration, bronze figure from one of these that was taken. Nara reprint, 
K6j6 Nikki, under the dates given. The Kondé Nikki men- pp. 63, 65, 67. 
tions the presence of “a shrine on the west containing an Amida 61. ibid., p. 63. 
Trinity” (perhaps the Tachibana Shrine) in 1078 and 1083; 62. H. Minamoto, “Tapestry Representing Tenju-koku or 
in 1196 there were both the western shrine and “a special the Heavenly World” (in Japanese), Bukkyé Bijutsu, x11, 
shrine with an Amida Trinity.” Presumably it was a small 1929, special number on the Asuka period, p. 60. 
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Japanese Imperial Household. 
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Horyuji Storehouse. Bronze mandorla from a Shaka Trinity, 
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to the Indian patriarchs of the Church (the Twenty-Four Saints). Perhaps because a Chinese dy- 
nasty of the time was imagined as possessing a virtue greater than that of any one of its rulers, a 
North Wei inscription of 507 from Lung-mén could begin with a mention of “the saintly Wei 
regime.” It is noteworthy that no other extant Japanese dedicatory inscription of the seventh 
century uses the character even in referring to ruling emperors (as it is remarkable, also, that in the 
Yakushi text it should be applied to the prince and not to the empress). 

In the mid-eighth century Héryiji inventory a title even more resounding than that of the 
Yakushi inscription appears: Jégu Shdtoku “the priest-prince of saintly virtue, heir- 
apparent of the Upper Palace.” Between this text and the time of Shdtoku’s death I know of no 
datable evidence bearing on the problem beyond that given in the Nihon Shoki, submitted to the 
Throne in 720. In the account given there of the prince’s life, he is designated by simple titles. The 
character shé is first applied to him immediately after his death, in the course of an anecdote which 
(whether literally true or not) has a general plausibility.“* The story goes that a high priest of 
Kokuli, one Hye-cha, who had been his instructor at H6k6ji and then had returned to Korea, 
learned of his passing and was moved to make a public lamentation. In his prayer he called him 
sho, using the word with a Confucian connotation to be rendered by “sage” rather than “saint”; 
and prophesied that he himself would soon die and join the prince in Paradise. “When the ap- 
pointed day came, Hye-cha died, and all the people of that day said to one another: ‘Prince Kami- 
‘sumiya is not the only sage, Hye-cha is also a sage.’ ” 

If one may draw inferences from the scanty Japanese records of the time, it would seem that 
Shotoku’s reputation must have been obscured in the period following his death, when the preten- 
sions of his former allies, the Soga clan, led to the point of civil war. The apparent nadir of his in- 
fluence was reached in 643, when to insure the Soga monopoly all his sons were forced to commit 
suicide. In 645, however, a loyalist coup d’état wiped out the Soga leaders; and under a new em- 
peror with new advisors the great Taika Reform was instituted. In 648 a sustaining fief of three 
hundred households was made over to Héryiji by imperial order.” This must have been a period 
of recovery and new advances not only for the monastery, but also for the memory of its founder. 
I believe that it was in this general post-Taika period that the Yakushi mandorla was cast and in- 
scribed. 

More precise dating involves the basic problem of Horyiiji’s early history. The question whether 
or not the temple was burned and rebuilt in the seventh century, still bitterly and interminably 
argued when I wrote on Japanese architecture in the early 1940's,” seems now to have been pushed 
much closer to a generally acceptable solution. The change has come with the discovery, by ex- 
cavation, of the remains of a monastery complex in the fields just southeast of the present Horyiiji 
courtyard nucleus.” There are present the broken roof tiles and the ashes and bits of burned wood 
whose absence around the present Hiryiji buildings has always seemed a strong argument against 
the theory of a general conflagration. This monastery was certainly destroyed by fire. That it was 
earlier in type than the existing Héryiiji nucleus (though similar in size) is shown by three charac- 
teristics. In its general plan, the Kond6 stood on axis to the rear of the pagoda, as in the early Chi- 
nese and Korean prototypes, and as at Shitenn6ji in Osaka, erected fifteen years before the original 
HGryiiji. The axis runs about seventeen degrees eastward of the due south toward which the present 
Horyiji faces. Third, the tile fragments show lotus rinceau patterns that seem a simpler version 
of those known on the Horyiji buildings. 


63. Reprinted in Omura, 0f.cit., pp. 202-203; Ku-yang 66. Soper, The Evolution of Buddhist Architecture in Ja- 
Cave. pan, Princeton, 1942, pp. 297ff. ae 

64. Aston, Nihongi, 1, pp. 148-149. For further on the 67. Haruyama, Takematsu, Héryiju Hekiga, Osaka, 1947, 
Korean priest, see Bukk. Daijiten, p. 275, under his name, pp. 8ff., in the course of a monograph on the frescoes, reports 
5" on the current position of the controversy. I draw my knowl- 

65. So recorded in the Héryiji inventory, p. 156. edge of Adachi’s theory from this. 
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The conclusion seems inescapable that the building platforms uncovered represent the original 
Horyiiji whose erection (as the Yakushi mandorla records) was completed in 607. With this estab- 
lished, it is natural to accept the statement of the Nihon Shoki that in 670 “there was a fire after 
midnight at Horyiji, from which not one building was left.”* The style of the extant Yakushi 
image speaks very strongly for the fact that at least the original main icon was rescued. My argu- 
ment, however, requires that its proper mandorla was lost, and had to be replaced when the statue 
was again set up for worship. The new relief was in the more advanced style of that later period, 
though modeled on Tori’s design and iconography. The newly cut inscription reproduced the old 
record, but made at last one significant change in acknowledging the new sanctity of Prince Shé- 
taku’s memory. 

An ingenious hypothesis has been proposed by the late Dr. Adachi to explain two difficulties: 
the apparent archaism of the existing Horyiiji buildings (if they really date after 670), and the un- 
usual relationship between the Yakushi and Shaka images. He suggests that the fire spared one im- 
portant building, so far away from the Kondé-and-pagoda nucleus that it avoided both the flames 
and mention in the Nihon Shoki summary. That was a memorial chapel to Prince Shétoku, 
erected after his death, in 623, to house the Shaka Trinity. When reconstruction was planned after 
670, the surviving chapel to the northwest (which might then have been called a Shakad6) was 
made the Kondo of the new monastery. The other buildings were not only erected around it, but 
were made to conform to its by then somewhat old-fashioned style. The dispossessed Yakushi, 
though it had once been the main icon of Héryiiji, could not displace the Shaka from the latter’s 
own altar; so it was welcomed to sit alongside as a “guest deity.” 

Not knowing whether the Japanese have gone on to a further suggestion, I make it under my 
own responsibility. The author of the thirteenth century Shotoku-taishi Denshiki recorded a monas- 


' tery tradition based on fact when he wrote that the unique group plan of the Horyiji nucleus— 


the absence of any buildings on a central axis, the balancing of Kondé and pagoda on east and 
west, the two openings (not three) through the Middle Gate—was derived from the balancing 
of two Buddhas on either side of the main altar. His account errs merely in making these Yakushi 
and Amida; they were instead Yakushi and Shaka. At the outset they must have been granted equal 
importance. Then, in the words of the Denshiki, “in view of the fact that the power of the Shaka 
image was the greater, the men of the middle ages respectfully placed it at the center.” It was 
probably then—some time before the inventory taken in 1078—that an odd lot of small Buddhas 
was assembled on a western altar to restore the balance. 

I make one final suggestion as to the date of rebuilding after the conflagration of 670. One group 
of Japanese historians has long insisted that the major work was carried out only in the late first 
and second decades of the eighth century." To support their position they have brought in the 
entries of the inventory that date certain key sculptures—the Guardians of the Middle Gate, and 
the clay figure groups of the pagoda—in 711. Their primary text is a Heian period history of the 
great Nara monasteries, which states that in 708 “an imperial command was issued . . . to ‘make’ 
Ho6ryiji.”” 

I find it very difficult to believe that the marked archaism of the existing Héryiji buildings can 
have been a product of the same generation that was so eagerly pushing the erection of a new capi- 
tal on the T’ang pattern. Certainly some construction was still being carried on around 710; but 
the fact that the monastery was a major functioning unit in the nexus of Japanese Buddhism at 
least by the 690’s is strongly suggested by another set of entries in the inventory. The Nihon Shoki 


68. Aston, Nihongi, 11, p. 293. 70. See Soper, Evolution, p. 298. 

69. Téy6é Bij. reprint (11, 1929), p. 81. The author pays 71. The Shichi-daiji Nembyé, covering the period from 682 
No attention to the fire and rebuilding, and so can claim that to 802. An old copy bears a colophon stating that it was copied 
the Yakushi first had the axial position (in what had always in 1166. 
been the Kond6), and was ousted therefrom by the Shaka. 
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records that in the autumn of 693 by order of Empress Jité a relatively new sazra was for the first 
time expounded throughout the realm: the Ninnd-kyé or “Scripture of the Benevolent Rulers,” 
later to be highly favored as a guarantee of supernatural aid for the state.” In the Héryiji inven- 
tory three entries list various kinds of paraphernalia presented by the same empress in 693, to be 
used in a Ninn6 meeting: incense burners, canopies, hangings, etc."* Now the sort of ceremony rec- 
ommended in the Ninné-kyé for full effectiveness, and followed in the great palace convocations 
of the eighth century, is extremely elaborate. There are in particular to be 100 Buddha images, 
100 Bodhisattva images, 100 lion thrones to accommodate as many Masters of the Law who are 
invited to expound the sacred text, and so on. Nothing at this scale is suggested by the Horyiji 
inventory. The possibility might be raised that the temple received only a minor share because its 
condition did not yet permit it to act on even terms with the other establishments near the capital. 
For this the best rebuttal is contained in the one other surviving inventory of the time, that of 
Daianji.™ On all its successive sites between Asuka and Nara, Daianji was much more preten- 
tiously laid out than Héryiji; yet for the Ninnd-e of 693 it is recorded as having been given only 
one item. 

The inethod of enumeration adopted for both inventories makes possible a further argument. 
Items owned in large numbers are very often shown subdivided among various monastery depart- 
ments. In the Golden Age of Shému, the variety of recipients listed is great: even at the modest 
scale of Hiryiiji there may be a whole series of major monastery functions, popular icons, me- 
morials, and special funds to share in the imperial largesse. For 693 the subdivisions are fewer; 
but unless I am grossly mistaken they may be interpreted as evidence of a normally functioning 
monastery organism. There are a “Buddha’s share,” a “pagoda’s share,” a “Dharma’s share,” a 
“bath-house share,” a share held in common, shares for a Miroku-butsu and a Kanzeon bésatsu. I 
take the first three as indicating the probable presence of the typical courtyard nucleus: a Buddha 
Hall, a pagoda, and a Lecture Hall where the Dharma was expounded. With the cloister corri- 
dors and Middle Gate, these buildings may well have been put up in the 670’s, not many years 
after the fire. When by imperial order the various temples were examined in 679 to determine 
whether it was advisable to augment or to discontinue their sustenance-fiefs, Héryiji’s three hun- 
dred households were taken away.”* No similar imperial donation is recorded in the inventory until 
722.’ Had a still prostrate monastery suffered such a loss of support, it could hardly have recov- 


ered; one must suppose that the fief was terminated because the reerection of the main buildings 
had been completed and the emergency was over. 


Postscript: A New Horyty1 Hyporuesis 


Just after completing the argument given above, I have received the latest issue of the new Japa- 
nese quarterly, Ars Buddhica, which contains a directly relevant article on the two inscriptions of 
the Kondo.” I have read this with a mixture of reactions: self-congratulation for the backing it 
brings to one of my main theses; appreciable interest in several other points; a general uneasiness 
about the tone of the whole paper. The author, Yabuta Kaichiré, is a professed skeptic, continuing 
and expanding the critical studies made in the late pre-war period by two skeptical predecessors, 
Fukuyama and Higashifushimi. His detailed analysis of the wording of the two inscriptions points 
to a whole series of dubious terms in both: the honorifics used in referring to Suiké as well as to 


72. Aston, Nihongi, 11, p. 413, speaks of “the Jin-nd Sutra.” 75. Aston, Nihongi, 11, p. 341; Horyiji inventory, p. 178. 
For the text and the ceremonies in its honor see M. W. de 76. ibid., p. 178. 
Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan, Leyden, 1935, pp. 116ff. 77. Bukkyé Geijutsu, vil, 1950, pp. 68-98 (in Japanese). 
73- Horydji inventory, pp. 163, 165, 167. English title page gives “Two Inscriptions of the Bhaijaguru 


74. Reprinted in the anthology Gunsho-ruiji, xx1v, Tékyé, (sic) and Shakyamuni Statues in the Golden Hall of Héryiji”: 
1928, pp. 377ff. by Yabuta, Kaichiré. 
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Shotoku, the quasi-era title Hdké,” the designation “Busshi” given to Tori, etc. For various rea- 
sons—usually the degree of familiarity with Chinese usage implied—he rejects the possibility 
that these can have been known in the Suiké period. They seem to be understandable only as prod- 
ucts of the Sinophile period following the Taika Reform of 645; or better still, of the age of in- 
timate contact with T’ang culture in the eighth century. 

He prefers to believe, then, that both texts are eighth century forgeries. Their dates fall within 
a period that may be defined with some confidence. They use material borrowed from the Nihon 
Shoki, which was submitted in 720; on the other hand their wording is imitated in the Horyiji 
inventory, which was submitted in 747. They are the results of a cult of Prince Shotoku that in 
the early Nara period was mounting to a new intensity. At the same time they reveal a lively sense 
of the advantages of imperial favor. In actual fact, Hryiiji was probably founded only after Sho- 
toku’s death, by his eldest son as a memorial. The whole record of founding given in the Yakushi 
inscription is fictitious, being designed to secure the prestige and security that went with an im- 
perial foundation. The idea of making such a claim was suggested by the extraordinary good for- 
tune enjoyed by Yakushiji, as a temple actually vowed (a century later) to restore the imperial 
health, and faithfully completed in the same way long after the death of its founder. The details 
were borrowed both from the Yakushiji pattern, and from the story told in the Nihon Shoki about 
the temple at Sakada founded by Shiba Tori and his father Tasuna.” 

For Yabuta, the first main icon was the Shaka Trinity, vowed by the members of Shotoku’s 
family. The first monastery was on the site recently uncovered. When the advantage of pretending 
a closer link with the Imperial House became evident, and the founding story about Yomei Ten- 
nd’s illness was first formulated, the Yakushi statue was cast, and a special hall was built for it to 
the northwest. This period of construction is probably revealed by the inventory record of the first 
official allotment of three hundred households as a sustenance-fief, made in 647. When the temple 
was destroyed in 670, that building survived, and was made the Kondé of the second Horyiji. It 
was of course the Shaka that had to be rescued (in proof whereof the top of its mandorla shows an 
old break) ; and was later moved in to share the altar platform of the Yakushi. 

When the temple’s claims were finally inscribed in bronze, the completely fictional character of 
the Yakushi text was (unwittingly) revealed: in part by anachronistic wording, and again by the 
fact that the inscription is merely a record of events, and not also (as a proper votive offering should 
be) a prayer to the deity invoked. The Shaka inscription was based on actual memory, and so con- 
tains a perfectly proper prayer. Even here, however, facts were altered for greater effectiveness as 
propaganda. In particular the belief that Shdtoku’s career had offered mysterious parallels to that 
of Sakyamuni brought about a kind of absorption of the lives of his mother and wife into his own. 
The deaths of all three in close succession were not only emphasized, therefore, but were respaced; 
so that a more telling regularity would underline the spiritual link between their triune persons. 


78. Yabuta argues effectively that the character usually read 
“30” in the first phrase of the Shaka inscription actually is 
a variant way of writing the character for “period” or “age,” 
sei. He renders the first eight characters in a way that might 
be translated: “In the age when the Dharma first waxed great, 
in that year whose cyclical position was” (etc.). This does 
away with the unexpected reference to H6kGji and the sup- 
posed date for the latter’s founding, which disagrees with that 
given in other sources; and so seems a marked improvement. 
However, I question Yabuta’s further assertion that the very 
use of a name like H6kdji, Gankdji, or Héryiji in an early 
seventh century context is a suspicious anachronism. He as- 
sumes that an entry in the Nikon Shoki for 679 (Aston, 11, 
p. 341), “on this day the names of the temples were fixed,” 
means that they were then given abstract titles in Chinese 
style, whereas previously they had been known simply by their 
locations: e.g. Horyiji had been Ikarugadera, the temple at 


Ikaruga. Surely the temples whose construction and equipment 
were supervised by Korean craftsmen, and whose rituals and 
monastic discipline were regularized by Korean priors, re- 
ceived with their consecration proper Buddhist names of the 
sort current on the continent. Of course these last must have 
been as alien to Japanese speech, and have required as long a 
period of acclimatization before they were generally used, as 
Latin titles in Anglo-Saxon England. The Nihon Shoki entry 
probably refers to a standardization and official recognition of 
a nomenclature long used in church circles. 

79. For Yakushiji see Soper, Evolution, pp. 46-47. The 
Nihon Shoki records an initial vow made in 680, to pray for 
the recovery of the Empress; and then stages of construction, 
leading to occupancy of the dormitories in 697. For the Shiba 
family temple, see ibid., 11, pp. 111, 135; and Yabuta, pp. 
74) 75, 78. 
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To argue each of Yabuta’s points in sufficient detail would be a major undertaking that I am 
happy to leave to his own colleagues. His critical method as a whole seems to me unconvincing. 
Total agnosticism is natural enough in modern Japan as a reaction against the enforced credulity 
of the pre-war period, and doubtless will work to clear away a great deal of traditional rubbish. As 
a frame for thought it may be as crippling as its opposite. Yabuta’s unstated premise seems to be 
that every claim to any sort of unusual value made by or for an institution or individual is gravely 
suspect, and must be rejected unless it can be verified by a source beyond any possibility of contami- 
nation. Since there are no sources beyond such suspicion until the last decades of the seventh cen- 
tury, the whole Suikd period—once so magically lit by the rising sun of faith—must lapse into a 
vague prehistoric twilight. In it, though a great religion was introduced and contact was made with 
the highest civilization in the world, nothing identifiable of any moment can have occurred. There 
were no really great men, but only well-known ones, who in their lifetimes actually did little 
enough—but whose names could be exploited for propaganda purposes later. There were no tem- 
ples of any real importance, capable of taking root and growing. Very likely there was no art of 
any consequence. For example, it may be seriously questioned whether any “Tori Busshi” ever ex- 
isted except in legend.*° That the Suiké period came in time to be remembered with a devout ad- 
miration must be laid to a mixture of superstition and priestly contrivance. 

Because I believe this to be the absurdity implicit in Yabuta’s position, I cannot accept a great 
deal of his reasoning. He and his predecessors may have proved (so far as proof is possible) that 
the two inscriptions are much later than their professed dates; though their main argument, that 
the wording is too Chinese, might be countered by the reminder that precocity should be expected 
of Shétoku, who “became thoroughly proficient” in both Buddhist and Confucian studies,” and 
might well have been a generation or more ahead of his contemporaries. I find no evidence stronger 
than a prejudice against temple records in Yabuta’s claim that the Shaka Trinity was cast a genera- 
tion earlier than the Yakushi. Such stylistic criteria as I can detect suggest the reverse. It is of course 
interesting that the Shaka mandorla should show a line of breakage close to the apex. But a fire, 
with the collapse of a beam, is not the only possible explanation. An earthquake shock, powerful 
enough to topple the whole group forward onto the pavement, might well have broken the thin 
bronze tip. The fact that it was rather the Yakushi that was rescued from the destruction of the first 
Kondé in 670, is forcefully argued by the incongruously late style of its mandorla relief, as I have 
tried to show. 

There is one other stylistic indication pointing toward the same conclusion, which Yabuta’s thesis 
has forced me to uncover as a final rebuttal. Both the Konds bronzes and the two wooden shrines 
on the altar platform—the Tamamushi and the Tachibana—are raised on wooden bases whose legs 
join the pedestal body in a scalloped outline. The legs of the Shaka Trinity base run up through 
a silhouette whose acuteness and deep indentations are still those of the Wei style, closely recalling 
the scarf ends of the Tori Bodhisattvas, or the “cloud brackets” of the Kondé itself (Fig. 10). In 
the Yakushi base the curves are quieter and swell more powerfully (Fig. 11). The change implied 
is seen partly accomplished in the base of the meditating Bodhisattva of 666 (Fig. 4); but the 
closest parallel to the Yakushi version is the latest, the design of the Tachibana Shrine (Fig. 12).” 
The original wood throne of the Yakushi must have been burned in 670. Its successor, like 
the new mandorla, must have been made in imitation of the Tori formula surviving in the Shaka 
group. Like the mandorla, again, the replacement admitted something of the new flavor of the 
late seventh century. 


80. Yabuta, p. 84, dismisses the Nihon Shoki account of the existence of Tori. 
the making of sixteen-foot bronze and embroidered icons as 81. Aston, Nihongi, 11, p. 122. 
having been taken over bodily from a temple record (and so 82. For the two image bases see Horyaiji Okagami, 1, pls. 
being disqualified). His p. 85 cites Fukuyama’s doubts about 21, 373 #bid., 111, pl. 37, illustrates the Tachibana Shrine base. 
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It should be remembered, finally, that only two of the three wooden canopies suspended above 
the main Kondo Buddhas are originals. The third is an admitted thirteenth century imitation. 
Whether by accident, or as part of the Kamakura plan to push the Amida into a position of first 
importance, the late canopy hangs over the Yakushi. 
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Because the reproduction of the Frick Collection Flagellation that 
appeared as Figure 1 in the article by Millard Meiss, “A New 
Early Duccio,” in the June issue of THE ART BULLETIN Was un- 
satisfactory, the Meriden Gravure Company has generously un- 
dertaken to reprint it. The new plate, made from a transparent 
positive kindly supplied by the Frick Collection, is inserted in this 
issue. 
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A NEW EARLY DUCCIO 


MILLARD MEISS 


lection is a little masterpiece and, for the historian, a revelation (Fig. 1).’ Its surface, 

like that of many early panel paintings, has not escaped damage. Wear has deprived it in 
many places of the last touches of the painter’s brush, and it is not free of minute patches of repaint. 
The heads of the executioners were apparently at one time the objects of a pious attack. The eye of 
the man at the left was scratched, his companion literally defaced. The present eye and nose of 
the latter are partly reinforcements of fragments of the original features, and the hair of both men 
has become woolly. The head of Christ and the entire lower quarter of the surface of the panel 
are well preserved. None of the larger shapes in the composition has been altered, and neither 
naive zeal nor the accidents of time have succeeded in dimming the extraordinary beauty of the 
panel’s color and design and the nobility of its sentiment. 

There can be little doubt that the work was once part of a cycle of scenes, including others from 
the Passion, that flanked a much larger central image.’ Along the left edge of the panel there is a 
narrow red band. At the top a delicate border filled with a fluent arabesque is punched in the gold.’ 
At the bottom and along the right the edges of the tempera, which stop short of the panel, turn 
upward, probably because along these sides there were originally frames. The painting belonged, 
therefore, to a vertical row of scenes on the right of the central image, and in that sequence it would 
seem to have occupied the lower right corner. In the first half of the thirteenth century scenes of 
the Passion appeared most frequently on the apron of a crucifix, but by the time of the painting of 
the Flagellation this convention had begun to be outmoded. The red band along the left side of the 
panel would in any event argue against such a position because the scenes were rarely separated by 
a border from the figure of Christ. The central image in this case then was very likely a Madonna, 
and the whole work a tabernacle, with the storie painted on the wings.‘ 

The whipping of Christ is enacted in a setting that derives from Byzantine models—a low wall 
behind which two narrow buildings rise symmetrically at the extremities, defining, with the column, 
a kind of stage in which exterior and interior are merged. All these elements are familiar in Tuscan 
painting of the third quarter of the thirteenth century. In the Flagellation on the left side of the 
apron of a crucifix in Pistoia, painted in 1274 by Salerno di Coppo in association with his father 
Coppo (Fig. 2), they occur within a format somewhat similar to the Frick panel, and in the Flagel- 
lation by the workshop of Guido da Siena in Altenburg (Fig. 6), the column shows a related pat- 
tern. In neither of these works is the disproportion in size between Christ and the executioners 
comparable to the Frick panel, but this is not uncommon in paintings of the time. It appears in a 


Bs HE hitherto unknown panel of the Flagellation that has recently come into the Frick Col- 


1. I am very grateful to Mr. Franklin Biebel, director of 


the Frick Collection, for facilitating my study of the panel in 
various ways, and to Professors Richard Offner and Karl Leh- 
mann for the opportunity to discuss some problems that it 
presented. Acknowledgment for the use of photographs is made 
to Anderson, in Rome, for Figs. 15, 16, 22, and 25; to Brogi, 
in Florence, for Figs. 4, 17, 18, and 20; to Alinari, in Flor- 
ence, for Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 21; and to the Soprain- 
tendenza alle Gallerie in Florence for Figs. 3 and 7. 

2. The panel, no. 159 in the Collection, measures 8 x 10 
inches. It is 34 inch thick. 

3. A similar arabesque appears in the halo of the Madonna 


in Duccio’s Madonna with the three Franciscans (Fig. 9). It 
was current also in Guido’s circle (see the borders of his can- 
vas in the Siena Gallery—C. Brandi, La Regia Pinacoteca di 
Siena, Rome, 1933, pp. 112-113; and of the Madonna in the 
Academy, Florence—U. Procacci, La R. Galleria dell’ Ac- 
cademia, Rome, 1936, p. 20). 

For the technique of punching, see below, note 24. 

4. See, for example, the tabernacle of about 1280 in the 
Perugia Gallery, no. 877 (G. Cecchini, La galleria nazionale 
del? Umbria in Perugia, Rome, 1932, fig. 7), and another of 
the = thirteenth century in S. Chiara, Assisi (Alinari photo 
40381). 
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representation of ca. 1280 in the Perugia Gallery, Umbrian but under Sienese influence, where, too, 
the base of the column consists of three large blocks, as in the panel in the Frick Collection.° 

Though the painting has been attributed to Cimabue® its color alone, bright, warm, and trans- 
parent, suggests Siena. It recalis particularly the altarpiece of St. Peter painted ca. 1280-1285, and 
now in the Pinacoteca of that town (Fig. 7). The reds, deep and bluish in the column, pink in the 
dress of the soldier at the left and in all the flesh surfaces, are brought up to scarlet in the execu- 
tioner’s stockings, the border at the left, and the luminous spots in the cross of Christ’s halo. Given 
a larger admixture of blue, the tunic of the man at the right is violet, and serves as a sort of mediat- 
ing hue. Blue itself—a beautiful clear color—appears in the molding along the top of the wall, 
in the buskins of the executioners, and in the gable and dome of the two buildings. Into this pattern 
of repeated reds, red-blues, and blues the painter has put two subtler, more unexpected colors, dis- 
closing an exquisite individual taste—pale yellow-green on the surface of the wall, and salmon 
on the building at the right and on the side wall of the structure opposite. 

The connection of the painting with Siena is no less evident in the character and behavior of the 
figures. Though given a considerable substance, they move with a lithe, airy grace. Their arms 
form a wonderful fluent arabesque that reminds us of the most memorable linear designs in Sienese 
painting, the Rucellai Madonna (Fig. 8) or the Annunciation by Simone Martini. And where out- 
side of this center could one find hands like those of Christ, so delicate and pathetic as they hang 
limply before the column? 

The expression of pathos is not confined to the hands of Christ. It is conveyed by his features 
and by the weary tilt of the entire body. The figure is in fact kept from falling by the left arm that 
is wound around the column. The column itself, given this supporting function, is made more 
prominent in color and larger than usual. It reaches to the top of the panel, asserting with greater 
firmness an axial verticality and a stability that has been denied the figure of Christ. The counter- 
point between these two forms is a characteristic and subtle manifestation of Tuscan taste. 

The inclination of Christ’s body and the pressure and strain on his arm are aspects of a conception 
of the figure that is altogether novel in the history of the Flagellation. Single elements of the pos- 
ture, it is true, are anticipated in earlier representations, both Italian and northern.” In them Christ 
occasionally stands on the base of the column,’ and in one early thirteenth century English painting 
his legs are somewhat similarly disposed in profile, though they are crossed in front of the column 
and suggest a more active step (Fig. 24).° The position of the legs is approximated most closely 
in the panel by Salerno, in which his father Coppo apparently had a share (Fig. 2), and since Coppo 
was working in Siena in 1261, it may have been a similar design by him that influenced the painter 


5. The blocks, however, are not rounded. See R. van Marle, Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1936, fig. 567), or the late twelfth cen- 


Development of the Italian Schools, The Hague, 1, 1923, fig. 
236. 

6. By R. Longhi. His opinion, expressed in a letter in the 
possession of the Frick Collection, was quoted in an article 
by Aline B. Louchheim in the New York Times, February 1, 
1951. This article refers also to the belief of the present writer 
that the painting is Sienese. 

7. A similar inclination of Christ’s figure appears in the 
tabernacle in S. Chiara, Assisi, mentioned in note 4, but the 
legs are differently placed. This provincial work may be no 
earlier than the Frick panel. 

In northern Gothic representations the body of Christ occa- 
sionally sags also, but against the column (see S. Cockerel, 
Psalter and Hours of Isabelle of France, London, 1905, pl. 
xx, or E. Millar, Catalogue of the Library of A. Chester Beat- 
ty, London, 1927, 1, pl. xc111). Thus the conception of a figure 
unable to maintain itself and requiring the support of a column 
originated in the north, just as did the pendent type of Christ 
on the cross. 

8. See, for example, the thirteenth century German psalter 
at Besancon (H. Swarzenski, Deutsche Buchmalerei des XIII. 


tury gospel book in Gmunden (F. Jansen, Die Helmarshausener 
Buchmalerei, Hildesheim, 1933, p. 82). In the tabernacle in 
Perugia mentioned above Christ hovers above the base. 

g. C. W. Dyson Perrins Collection, Malvern, ms 4, fol. 1 
(G. Warner, Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Dyson Perrins 
Collection, London, 1920, 11, pl. tv). This very disposition of 
the legs reappears in a small tabernacle in the Fogg Museum, 
painted by one of Duccio’s earliest followers and depending 
upon the Rucellai and Franciscan Madonnas (I am indebted 
to Mr. John Coolidge and Mr. Nicholas Solovioff for a 
precise description of this ruined painting. It has been dis- 
cussed by B. Rowland in Art in America, XX111, 1934-35, pp- 
47., but his attempt to reconstruct the work of its author 
seems to me unconvincing). In this painting one arm of the 
swaying Christ is wound around the column, as in the Frick 
panel. 

A second posture common in northern Gothic painting, 
Christ frontal with crossed legs (see Morgan Ms 756, fol. 7v) 
was adopted by followers of Duccio (triptypch no. 35 in the 
Siena Gallery) and of Giotto (Arena Chapel, Padua). 
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13. Greek, ca. 470 B.C., Apollo overcoming Tityos, 
Museum antiker Kleinkunst, Munich 


12. Duccio, Crucifixion, Opera del Duomo, Siena 14. Byzantine, Martyrdom of St. Florentius, 
Menologium of Basil II, Vatican Library, 


Cod. Vat. grec. 1613, fol. 113 


15. Nicola Pisano, Crucifixion, 16. Duccio, Magdalene at 17. Virgin Annun- 
Duomo, Siena the Tomb, Opera del ciate? pulpit, 
Duomo, Siena Duomo, Siena 
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of the Frick panel.” But though the posture of Christ in the Frick Flagedlation is related in this 
respect to the painting of Salerno and Coppo, in others it shows no resemblance whatever, and its 
meaning is essentially different. 

In the painting in Pistoia, as in other scenes of the Flagellation from the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century (Figs. 2, 6), Christ is tense and fearful; he shrinks from the new blow that is pre- 
pared by his tormentors. In most of these scenes, too, there is evident the effect of preceding vio- 
lence: his wounded body is spattered with blood.** Though the executioners are active in the Frick 
panel also, their movements are wonderfully balanced. Each extends an arm to steady himself but 
also, it seems, to support Christ and to show him a certain tender deference.” The upraised arm with 
whip of each is locked into the geometry of the buildings, that of the man at the right approximately 
parallel to the verticals and horizontals of the structure behind, the forearm of the man opposite 
continuing the diagonals of the side wall. The triangular form created by the forearm and whip of 
the latter is repeated in the gable above. The broad horizontal of the other whip is matched by the 
horizontal breadth of the building and its entablature. As a consequence of these and other aspects 
of the design of the Frick panel brutality has given way to gentleness, and violence yields to a new 
kind of restraint, order and calm. Christ himself, without a mark on his body, no longer twists in 
pain. Ignoring his tormentors, he looks out at the beholder with a grief and resignation that tran- 
scends the immediate situation. He has become in fact a universal symbol of the tragic man, as- 
sailed by ignoble forces, but preserving his dignity and his humanity in spite of them. 

This transformation of the Flagellation by the painter of the Frick panel brings to mind the most 
advanced art of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. In the Maesta of 1308-1311, if 
not indeed in a lost work of somewhat earlier date, Duccio transformed the Crucifixion in a similar 
way. The painting of his predecessors in the thirteenth century presented the figure of the Saviour 
on the cross tensely arched, twisted and wracked with pain. In Duccio’s Crucifixion Christ dies 
quietly (Fig. 12). His body and his pierced hands are relaxed, and his head drops gently on his 
chest. He accepts with serenity his pain and his loss of life. Where furthermore in older representa- 
tions his arms were stretched taut, perpendicular to his body, he now hangs limply arose the cross, 
just as in the Frick panel he “hangs” away from the column. 

This posture and mood of Christ on the cross are not, around the turn of the century, wholly 
peculiar to the work of Duccio. A greater quietude already appears in a crucifix of about 1290 by 
Cimabue and his shop"*—a work in which the arcuation and shape of the body of Christ show some 
resemblance to the figure in the Frick panel. A pendent posture quite similar to Duccio’s, and a 
similar pathos, appear in Giotto’s fresco and crucifix in the Arena Chapel."* These qualities are, 
in fact, common to the two great founders of the dolce stil nuovo, and it is with their work, and this 
remarkable historical moment, that the little panel in the Frick Collection associates itself. 

This connection is evident in many ways. The new conception of Christ on the cross in the work 
of Giotto and Duccio revives one aspect of the crucifixes of the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. In these works, too, Christ is quiet. They celebrate his accomplishment of a mission and 
his triumph over death. Representations of this same earlier period apparently proved suggestive 
to the painter of the panel in the Frick Collection. In the Flagellation on the wonderful Florentine 
cross of about 1200, Christ is quite composed despite the immediacy of punishment, and his body, 
as in the Frick panel, bears no sign of injury (Fig. 4). 


10. In the Flagellation in Coppo’s crucifix in $. Gimignano, 13. Catalogo della mostra, cit., fig. 83a. 
however, the posture of Christ is different (Catalogo della 14. The pendent posture appeared a few years earlier in a 
mostra giottesca, Florence, 1943, fig. 57c). crucifix by Deodato Orlandi dated 1301. It occurs also in the 
11. This is true also of most northern representations. crucifix in S. M. Novella often attributed to Giotto and in 
Traces of blood still seem to be visible in the damaged sur- the St. Francis cycle in Assisi. All these paintings may be 
face of the Flagellation in Pistoia (Fig. 2). dependent upon a lost work by Giotto. The posture appears still 


12. In the painting in the Psalter of Isabelle cited in note 7 earlier in the reliefs of Nicola Pisano (Fig. 15), who adopted 
one executioner places his hand on Christ’s head. it from northern Gothic representations. 
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In the Frick Flagellation, to be sure, Christ is anguished, but his anguish does not stem from 
physical chastisement alone, and it is mingled with compassion and sorrow. This is the mood of 
Christ as he moves through the episodes of the passion in the painting of Duccio and Giotto. It pos- 
sesses a complexity unknown in earlier mediaeval art, and it is bound up with that extension and 
deepening of individual consciousness that is one of the greatest accomplishments of these masters 
and a fundamental aspect of their new style. The attitude of Christ in the Frick Flagellation is, 
at the same time, peculiarly related to Siena. He looks out of the picture space at the observer, 
engaging him with his glance. This kind of communication between the actor and the spectator, 
which was so significant an aspect of the humanization of sacred legend, was cultivated earlier and 
more persistently in Siena than anywhere else. It may be found during the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century in the Madonnas of Guido and his school, and even in historical scenes. In a 
Nativity of ca. 1280 in the Siena Gallery’® the Madonna turns toward us a sentimental countenance, 
and in a scene by the same painter of the blind Peter led from prison the angel fixes us with a very 
mournful glance (Fig. 7). Compared with Christ in the Frick Flagellation, however, the mentality 
of all these figures has a certain remoteness and simplicity, and it is only in the early works of Duc- 
cio himself (Figs. 8, 9), in the Rucellai and Crevole Madonnas, or the Madonna with the three 
Franciscans, that we find an equal subtlety and human warmth. 

The little Madonna with the three Franciscans (Fig. 9), about the same size as the Flagella- 
tion, shows other fundamental similarities with it, despite the difference of subject. The spreading 
triangle of the Madonna and Child reappears in the corresponding area of the Flagellation. The 
heads of the central figures at the apexes of these triangles are similarly inclined, and the diagonals 
which meet in them are continued into the upper corners of the panels—by the angels and their 
wings in the painting in Siena and by the roofs of the buildings in the painting in New York. The 
long flowing lines in the two works have a similar slow rhythm, and these lines are given a peculiar 
resonance by the spacious intervals between the central figures and the forms at the sides. 

Except for the three scenes in the stained-glass window of Siena Cathedral that were perhaps 
based on his designs, the few surviving works by Duccio before the Maesta are all Madonnas. For 
knowledge of his historical painting we must therefore turn to that work, executed in 1308-1311. 
The Flagellation that appears in it includes Pilate and an agitated crowd of Jews and Roman sol- 
diers (Fig. 11). Its iconography differs therefore from the Frick panel, and Duccio’s style, as we 
see it here near the end of his career, has undergone a great change. But there are nevertheless quali- 
ties that suggest an identity of hand. Christ’s mien in the Maesta, despite the reappearance of bodily 
wounds, is similar, and his sensitive hands convey related sentiments. A small lock of hair again curls 
down on his forehead,** and one arm presses similarly against the column. The legs of the execu- 
tioners, though slighter than in the Frick panel, show the same peculiarities of shape, and in both 
works the painting of their socks is similarly lively. These two men are differentiated in a similar 
way—one young, the other older and bearded, or, in the Maesta, mustachioed. The form of this 
differentiation is not common in the Flagellation; it appears neither in the work of Duccio’s im- 
mediate predecessor Guido (Fig. 6), nor consistently in his school.’ Though the faces are damaged 
in the Frick panel, they would seem to have shown some similarity, and the young man is a type 
that recurs frequently throughout the scenes of the Maestd. We cannot, finally, fail to be struck by 
the relationship between the extended arm of Pilate and that of the older executioner, and by the 
similar way in which the skirt of this man is gathered in both panels, leaving the sort of free-hang- 
ing fold of which Duccio was so fond. . 


15. R. van Marle, of.cit., 1, fig. 214. op.cit., 11, fig. 62). The two figures may, however, have been 

16. See also the lowest angel on the right in the Rucellai similar in the badly battered Ducciesque Flagellation in Siena, 
Madonna (C. Weigelt, Sienese Painting of the Trecento, New Pinacoteca no. 35, though they are reversed (C. Brandi, R. 
York, n.d., pl. 4). Pinacoteca di Siena, Rome, 1933, p. 70). 

17. See the panel by Ugolino da Siena, Berlin (Van Marle, 
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Other scenes of the Maesta confirm the impression that the Frick Flagellation belongs to Duc- 
cio’s world of form. In the Way to Calvary** the two men who push and pull Christ along the road 
act with the restraint or even gentleness of the tormentors in the Frick panel. One of them, like 
the executioner at the right in the Flagellation, tenderly lays a hand on his victim. In the beautiful 
scene of Limbo (Fig. 10) the tread of Christ is identical with that in the Flagellation, and both the 
feet are formed in exactly the same way. The strings of the shoes of the apostles in the Washing of 
the Feet wriggle like the thongs of the executioners’ whips. Though the Flagellation is brighter in 
color than the Maestd, and the contrasts stronger, its violet, maroon, pale green and salmon hues 
reappear in the later work. 

The Maesta, on which Duccio worked for three years, was completed eight years before his death 
in 1319. We first hear of him as a painter in 1278, and he was probably active somewhat earlier. 
Thus by far the greater part of his career lay before the beginning of his great altarpiece for the 
cathedral. From this period of at least thirty years very few works have survived, and only one, 
the Rucellai Madonna, is dated.’® Enzo Carli, it is true, has in a recent careful study attributed to 
Duccio the designs for the circular glass window in the cathedral, and he has connected the work 
with records of 1287-1288.”° Because of the medium in which these compositions are executed and 
our ignorance of the extent to which the glassmaker altered the painter’s cartoons, the authorship 
and date of this work present an exceedingly difficult problem. Though many qualities of the forms 
are indubitably Ducciesque, others—such as the compactness of several figures, including the Ma- 
donna of the Assumption—are not, and the Ducciesque qualities themselves seem related to both 
earlier and later moments of his career. It is very difficult to reconcile the figures, the ornament, or 
the thrones with the style of the painter of the Rucellai Madonna just two years after the execu- 
tion of that work. The Madonna with the three Franciscans (Fig. 9), though certainly from Duc- 
cio’s own hand, can be dated only approximately—probably around 1290-1295. This painting is, 
as we have observed, closely related to the Flagellation, but its space, the freer flow of its line and 
its subtle fusion of tone suggest a more advanced stage in Duccio’s development, closer to the 
Maesta. We are thus drawn back toward the Rucellai Madonna, commissioned in 1285, and the 
Crevole Madonna,” painted, perhaps with an assistant, around the same time. 

Several of the small busts on the frame of the Rucellai Madonna show similarities with figures 
in the Frick Flagellation. One, the Dominican in the third roundel from the left on the bottom 
frame, resembles Christ in feature and in his tragic expressiveness. The mantle of a second, John 
the Baptist (Fig. 5), clings to his body like the tunics of the executioners. On the whole, how- 
ever, these busts are rather conventionally conceived and it is to the main field of the Rucellai Ma- 
donna, despite its much greater scale, that the Flagellation is most closely related (Fig. 8). The 
figures in both paintings show a similar kind of low relief; the planes, receding toward the outlines, 
glide into bounding lines that have a special and often independent activity and are the most ex- 
pressive elements of Duccio’s art. The free yet poised movement of the angels resembles that of 
the executioners, and the thin supple drapery of all these figures clings similarly to their bodies. 
Though the patterns of the tunics of the executioners have been obscured by abrasion of the sur- 
face, the relationship of the folds winding around the thigh of the man at the right to those of the 
two lowest angels is still evident. The hair of the angels tumbles over the neck and shoulders like 
that of Christ in the Flagellation, and the delicate hand of the Virgin resembles closely those of 
Christ or of the executioner at the right. In the Rucellai and Crevole Madonnas the Child is, for 
the first time in Dugento painting, given a diaphanous tunic. The similarly transparent loincloth 
of Christ in the Flagellation is likewise an innovation, though there is a second example of just 

18. C. Weigelt, Duccio, Leipzig, 1911, pl. 35. 


19. For a recent and, in my opinion, untenable view that 
the young Duccio participated in the painting of the Assisi 


frescoes, see R. Longhi, in Proporzioni, 11, 1948, p. 37. 
20. Vetrata ducciesca, Florence, 1946. 
21. C. Weigelt, Sienese Painting of the Trecento, pl. 7. 
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about the same time in the crucifix by Cimabue and an assistant in the Museo dell’ Opera of S. 
Croce.” 

The motif in the moldings on the wall of the Flagellation, though common in earlier Dugento 
painting and in Guido’s circle, appears among Duccio’s works only in the Rucellai Madonna. 
There it occurs in the rim of the halo of the angel in the lower right corner, and the central field 
of this halo is filled with an arabesque very similar in design and punched technique to the one in 
the upper border of the Flagellation.™ Another detail is equally indicative. The iris in the eyes of 
Christ is elliptical, as in the figures in the Rucellai Madonna. In the Franciscan Madonna only 
the irises of the Madonna have this shape. The others are round, and in the Maesta this round form 
is invariable. The diagonal and upward course of the orthogonals in the buildings of the Flagella- 
tion recurs in the thrones of the Rucellai and Franciscan Madonnas. There is nothing comparable 
to the design of these two buildings in the surviving painting of Duccio, and the arcaded building 
at the right is unique, so far as I can see, in the late Dugento. It is therefore highly significant that 
a similar arcade, likewise enclosing lancets and showing round arches and capitals of the same shape, 
appears on the front face of the second step of the throne of the Rucellai Madonna. Only in the 
Flagellation, however, are the soffits of the arches visible, giving weight and mass to the building. 
Similarly the two sides of the house at the left are differentiated in color and value, and altogether 
these two buildings have a greater volume than any other form in the early work of Duccio. In this 
respect they anticipate the constructions of the Maesta. 

While the two houses define an extended space behind the wall, before it there is almost none. 
Even a ground plane, such as had already appeared in the scenes of the Flagellation by Guido 
(Fig. 6) and Salerno (Fig. 2), is lacking. Christ stands on the forward edge of the base of the 
column. Each of the two soldiers places one foot on it, resting the other on little brown hillocks con- 
veniently provided for them,” and all the feet are represented in one plane, parallel to the picture 
surface. A variation of this sort in the quality of the space within a single painting—deep in some 
places, shallow in others—does not, however, controvert Duccio’s authorship. It is, in fact, one of 
the well-known qualities of the scenes of the Maesta. And, still closer in time to the Flagellation, 
one may point to the emphatically three-dimensional throne and steps of the Franciscan Madonna, 
which leave, however, almost no room for the kneeling friars, who are presented in rather flat, 
cinematic progression (Fig. 9). 

Duccio executed the Rucellai Madonna in Florence; in it and in paintings Cimabue made around 
the same time—the S. Trinita Madonna and the S. Croce crucifix—there is evidence of an influence 
of each of these painters upon the other. In view of this interchange, the unprecedented use of a 
filmy loincloth in both the Flagellation and the S. Croce crucifix is particularly suggestive. Fur- 
thermore, both executioners in the Frick panel beat Christ with whips provided with thongs, as in 
the two Florentine panels reproduced in Figs. 2 and 4, Coppo’s crucifix in S. Gimignano, a Floren- 
tine crucifix of about 1260,” and in two Cimabuesque paintings discussed below (Fig. 3). In sur- 
viving Sienese representations of this subject, on the other hand, by Guido (Fig. 6), Duccio himself 
(Fig. 11), and Ugolino,” only one man wields a whip of this sort, while the other has a bundle of 
canes. 


22. See note 13. 

23. See for instance the halo of the Christ Child in the en- 
throned Madonna in the Siena Gallery, and the throne of the 
Arezzo Madonna (Van Marle, of.cit., 1, figs. 139, 198). 

24. Weigelt, of.cit., pl. 4. Weigelt (p. 4) says this halo was 
made by a Florentine assistant because it shows the characteris- 
tic Florentine technique of stippling. If we could give weight 
to this technical distinction, we would have one more bit of 
evidence to add to that presented below connecting the execu- 
tion of the Flagellation with a visit by Duccio to Florence. But 
stippling occurs, as Weigelt recognizes, in several Sienese paint- 


ings, including the great Madonna by Guido in the Palazzo 
Pubblico, Siena (halo of Christ). 

25. These hillocks are curiously dull in color and indecisive 
in form, but they seem to have been present originally. They 
appear frequently in earlier representations of the Flagellation, 
especially of the Gothic period (see, for example, Morgan 
MS 756, fol. 7v), but they are not usually combined with a 
stage, as in the Frick panel. 

26. E. Sandberg Vavala, La croce dipinta italiana, Verona, 
1929, fig. 215. 

27. Van Marle, of.cit., 11, fig. 62. 
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The gestures of the executioners in the Frick Flagellation are reflected in two paintings of Cima- 
buesque style. One, a work of around 1305 by a provincial master, perhaps Umbrian, is an excep- 
tional instance of the Flagellation represented as the central subject on the reverse side of a crucifix 
(Fig. 3).* Its crudely imitative character is indicated by the fact that, though the executioners were 
reduced in size and elevated to fit the unusual space, their upward look was retained, so that their 
glances are directed above Christ. Though Christ himself stands in front of the column and his 
arms are bound behind his back, his inclined head and his glance engaging the observer are reminis- 
cent likewise of the Frick panel. The painter has not attempted the bold extension back into space 
of the forearm of the executioner at the left in the Frick Flagellation. The gesture was similarly 
held in the dominant plane by another Cimabuesque painter in a triptych in the Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum.” Here, too, both executioners put their hands on Christ’s shoulders. 

The relationship between the Frick Flagellation, the two Cimabuesque representations of this 
subject, and the S. Croce crucifix suggests that the tabernacle to which the Frick panel belonged 
may have been made in Florence. There is, too, in the design of the executioners and their relation 
to the buildings, as we have observed, a geometry and a kind of calculation and measure that sug- 
gests the taste of Florence. Perhaps Duccio painted the tabernacle while he was in that city for the 
Rucellai Madonna, or, more likely, shortly afterward. 

There are at the same time other possible explanations of the relationships with Cimabue and his 
school, though they seem less likely. Cimabue himself may have painted a Flagellation containing 
the elements common to our three representations—the executioners in profile and each extending 
one arm toward Christ while the other is raised to prepare a blow. If such a composition existed, 
it is very probable that it showed both men placing a hand on the body of Christ, as in the two 
Cimabuesque paintings. The gesture of the man at the right in Duccio’s composition—his arm ex- 
tended as though to steady himself and his hand held before, or just touching, the column—is less 
natural, more complex, and more sophisticated. In this respect, then, Duccio would have developed 
and transformed a Cimabuesque conception, just as he did when designing the Rucellai Madonna. 

The representation of the executioners in profile with one hand extended toward Christ, new 
to the Flagellation, may have been inspired by similar figures in Byzantine painting, which we 
know both Cimabue and Duccio studied intently (Fig. 14).°° But the integration of the movements 
of the limbs of the men in Duccio’s painting, the sense of bodily function and of the reciprocal rela- 
tions of arms and legs, seems to surpass the conventions of Byzantine art, even in its most classical 
phases. These qualities of Duccio’s figures, so extraordinary in the painting of the late thirteenth 
century, are probably the consequence of his contemplation of the most revolutionary work of art 
visible in Siena during his youth, the pulpit of the cathedral, made in 1265-1268 by Nicola Pisano 
and his assistants, Giovanni and Arnolfo. Here, especially among the soldiers in the Massacre of 
the Innocents (Fig. 25)—and I would cite particularly the soldier turned toward the observer 
in the lowest row—Duccio could have found a conception of the active figure that presented wholly 
new possibilities for the Flagellation. 

It is not, moreover, only the Frick panel, an early work, that reflects Duccio’s study of the pulpit. 
Weigelt has pointed to iconographic similarities of three panels of the Maesta—the Nativity, the 
Adoration of the Magi, and the Crucifixion—with corresponding scenes on the pulpit. The rela- 
tionships seem to me actually more numerous than he cited, and they extend beyond iconography 

28. Catalogo della mostra, cit., pp. 154-155. 30. The scene of the Flagellation itself was rarely repre- 

29. Staatliche Museen Berlin, Die Gemaeldegalerie, Italieni- sented in Byzantine painting. G. Millet, Récherches sur Picon- 
sche Meister, XIII. bis XV. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1930, pl. 35. ographie de l’Evangile, Paris, 1916, p. 652, cites only three 


In this painting Christ does not look at the observer, but, in examples in the painting of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
accordance with the older tradition, at one of the executioners. and they are very different from western representations. 
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to qualities of form and composition.** The germ of Duccio’s design of the Crucifixion (Fig. 12), 
in which the throng of witnesses is parted and rolled back from the cross like the waters of the 
Red Sea, is present in Nicola’s relief (Fig. 15). The fearful withdrawal of the unbelievers at the 
right is reenacted in Duccio’s panel, though in it the lowest man, crouching in Nicola’s work, is 
seated on the ground, his back turned to the observer. This figure, unprecedented in the history of 
the Crucifixion, may have been inspired by the resurrected woman among the blessed in the pulpit, 
the fifth from the left in the lowest row (Fig. 18). Just above Duccio’s seated figure there is a 
frightened man grasping his beard who has a counterpart in the relief of the Crucifixion. And in it 
there appears the new Gothic form of Christ on the cross that Duccio adopted for his painting. 

Duccio’s Massacre of the Innocents is even more replete with motifs drawn from the correspond- 
ing scene in the pulpit (Figs. 23, 25). The action of the magnificent soldier in the lowest row of 
the relief has been adopted, but with mitigated violence, in Duccio’s figure in the lower right cor- 
ner of his panel. The seated woman just beyond the soldier who supports with one hand the 
head of the child lying in her lap reappears at the left margin of Duccio’s panel. These groups are 
similar to the Vesperbild that was introduced a generation later in Sienese painting.*? The stand- 
ing woman in the panel (just below the shield of one of the soldiers) who embraces her child is an 
adaptation of the similar group in the relief, third from the right in the middle row. And Duccio 
has given to the standing woman at the left the bold curving drapery folds of the figure in the lower 
right corner of the relief. St. Joseph in Duccio’s Nativity, now in the National Gallery in 
Washington (Fig. 19), resembles the same saint in Nicola’s Nativity (Fig. 20), and two of the 
sleeping apostles in the A gomy in the Garden in the Maesta (Fig. 21) seem to imply a knowledge 
of the hunched figure of Joseph warned by an angel before the flight into Egypt (Fig. 22). One 
of the most expressive figures in the Maesta, the Magdalene at the tomb of Christ (Fig. 16), owes 
much of its character to the standing young woman on the pulpit, commonly identified as the Virgin 
Annunciate (Fig. 17). Both of these beautiful figures are startled by an apparition, and in each the 
extended arm presses against the soft stuff of the mantle, stretching the diagonal folds. The two 
hands are alike in design and behavior. Both the arm and the hand, furthermore, are exceptional 
in Duccio’s work. 

These relationships between the Maesta and the pulpit throw a somewhat different light on the 
development of Duccio’s art in the period extending to the Maesta, hitherto described chiefly in 
terms of a renewed interest in Byzantine painting. They also point to certain aspects of his style, 
particularly the variety and expressiveness of his pantomime, that have been obscured by concentra- 
tion upon his linear refinements, his chiaroscuro, and more recently, his perspective. Like Giotto, 
whose debt to the Pisani has been recognized for many years, Duccio was attentive to the novel 
sculpture of his time. This sculpture, to be sure, had a less profound effect upon his forms, but we 
must bear in mind that he was about ten or fifteen years older than Giotto—a very significant 
difference at a time of exceedingly rapid artistic change. If certain qualities of the Siena pulpit are 
already echoed in the Flagellation, as we have suggested, he was the first Tuscan painter to under- 
stand the revolutionary art of the Pisani. 

The Flagellation itself is a revolutionary work. Its conception of the Passion, of Christ, and of 
the human figure, contains much that we have known hitherto only in the work of Duccio and Giotto 
in the early years of the fourteenth century. It presents us with an early example of the intense ex- 


31. Weigelt, Duccio, pp. 232-235. To Weigelt’s observation 
of iconographic similarities between the scenes of the Adoration 
of the Magi in the Maesta and on the pulpit (the crown of 
the oldest Magus slipped over his arm, the old man kissing the 
foot of the Child, the Child holding his gift, and the presence 
of horses and camels) I would add the similarity of the form 
of the two lower horses in Duccio’s panel to the two at the 


left in the lower row of the relief. In some ways Guido’s 
Adoration in Altenburg resembles the relief (crown over the 
arm of the kneeling Magus, Child holding his gift). Weigelt 
believes the panel is earlier and therefore Nicola’s source, but 
I think the reverse is true. 

32. For the Sienese Vesperbild, see Meiss, in THE ART BUL- 
LETIN, XXVIII, 1946, pp. 8-10. 
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ploration from which the new painting emerged. The panel seems to draw from both Byzantine 
illumination and the sculpture of the pulpit, and its flowing line, like that of the Rucellai Madonna, 
presupposes a study of French Gothic paintings, probably in manuscripts. From French representa- 
tions of the Flagellation many have come also, as we have seen, the stimulus for the portrayal of a 
Christ physically weakened by trial and requiring the support of the column. At the same time 
it is true that certain qualities of the Frick painting—the springing step, the rhythmical movement 
and the exquisite poise of the executioners—do not find an adequate source in any of these earlier 
works, not even in the sculpture of Nicola. They suggest that Duccio himself may have been led 
by this master, whom he probably knew in his youth, to a major source of his own style, the art 
of the antique. This notion may seem less extraordinary if we recollect that the seated figure in 
Nicola’s Last Judgment (Fig. 18) that Duccio admired and adopted for his Crucifixion was itself 
drawn by the sculptor from an antique sarcophagus.** And we should not forget that around the 
time of the painting of the Flagellation, another painter, Cavallini, was studying ancient sculpture 
and perhaps painting in Rome. 

Our hypothesis of a connection with antique art is supported by the most astonishing aspect of 
Duccio’s painting. The executioner at the left crosses his arm over his body, his hand and the whip 
passing behind his head, like a tennis player in the first stage of a backhand stroke. This bold 
movement, involving foreshortening and a highly developed sense of space and bodily function, 
is accomplished with great ease and assurance. It is unique in the painting and sculpture of the late 
Dugento, and uncommon, at least, in the early Trecento.* I have not succeeded in finding it in the 
repertory of classical gestures preserved in Byzantine painting. It was current however, as we 
should expect, in antique sculpture and painting (Fig. 13).°° Whatever its specific source, 
this gesture, as well as the figure to which it belongs and the one opposite, must be accorded 
a place among the most remarkable innovations of the stil nuovo in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries. No other forms of the time disclose more clearly the appearance of the style 
and the mentality that, in the later phase of their development, we call Renaissance. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


33. G. Swarzenski, Nicolo Pisano, Frankfurt, 1926, p. 55, 
and G. Fasola, Nicola Pisano, Rome, 1941, pl. vil. 

34. For a related gesture in Florentine painting later in 
the Trecento, see the Flagellation by a follower of Daddi in 
the National Gallery, Washington (R. Offner, Corpus of 
Florentine Painting, New York, Vv, 1947, pl. 1vb). 

35. In addition to Fig. 13, see the Roman reliefs in C. Rob- 
ert, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, Berlin, 111, part 2, 1904, 
pl. Lx1 A, fig. 195, and S. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs, Paris, 


Ill, 1912, p. 168. Though the accessibility of Greek vase paint- 
ings to an artist of Duccio’s time is a moot question, I have 
illustrated a specimen of it rather than a Roman relief because 
the relationship of its linear mode to the Flagellation seems 
particularly suggestive. 

The action of the arms of the executioner at the right, which 
I have referred above to Byzantine painting (Fig. 14), may 
also be found in numerous Roman battle sarcophagi (for ex- 
ample, C. Robert, of.cit., 111, part 1, 1907, pl. 40). 
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JOHN LA FARGE, ART CRITIC’* 


RUTH BERENSON KATZ 


oOHN La Farce was as interested in thinking and theorizing about art as he was in its practice, 
J and his books and magazine articles entitle him to a high place in the history of art criticism 

in America. His contemporaries, for the most part, admired his writing, but it is evident that 
many of them found it hard to understand. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., for example, remarked 
that La Farge’s style was “difficult” and “obscure,” and warned readers that repeated perusal would 
be necessary for a complete comprehension of Considerations on Painting.’ Even Royal Cortissoz, 
La Farge’s admiring biographer, noted that to understand this book, “you must follow him with 
great care.”* Today, however, we are familiar with the psychological terminology which La Farge 


employed, so that much of what he wrote no longer seems esoteric but rather takes on a surprising 
pertinence. 


I. La Farce anp EuGENE FROMENTIN 


In his art criticism, La Farge owed more to Eugéne Fromentin than to any other single writer. 
Though he was familiar with the work of most nineteenth century critics, and had certainly been 
moved by the perceptive observations of his idol, Delacroix, to him Fromentin’s Les maitres 
d’autrefois* remained “by far the most perfect of essays in the criticism of the art of painting.” 
In Considerations on Painting, Fromentin is the only writer who is quoted repeatedly and at length. 

Curiously enough, there are a number of parallels in the lives of these two men. Both were 
formed by a French Catholic education, both studied law before turning to art, and both wrote as 
well if not better than they painted. Even their pictures, with their frequent evocation of exotic 
locales and their style eclectically derived from the masters of the past, have something in common. 
La Farge in his youth perhaps showed greater promise of originality, but in the end he seemed 
afraid to emancipate himself from the Renaissance motifs which had become his stock in trade; 
similarly, Fromentin, once having mastered his Algerian subject matter, was reluctant to abandon 
it lest the public refuse to accept something new. 

Their attitude toward society was also similar. Neither Fromentin nor La Farge were, in their 
mature years, wholly contented among the countrymen who admired and honored them, and one 
wonders how much inner satisfaction they derived from their lives as “successful” artists. 
Fromentin’s attitude toward his own art was often somewhat disillusioned, and in An Artist’s 
Letters from Japan, La Farge spoke bitterly of the low level of contemporary taste. Among his 
fellow artists, he could find only one who had successfully maintained his integrity: this was his 
friend, the architect Henry Hobson Richardson, in whose work “we may begin to see the shape of 
an exception and can realize what can be accomplished through what we call limitations.” 

In their dissatisfaction with their surroundings, both Fromentin and La Farge made prolonged 
voyages to distant lands. Their ostensible purpose was to look for new subject matter for their 

* This article is part of my doctoral dissertation on John 
La Farge. Thanks are due to Mr. Henry La Farge and Professor 
Benjamin Rowland for helpful suggestions, and to my hus- 


band, Dr. Irwin Katz, for aid in tracing the sources of La 
Farge’s ideas on the psychology of art. 


1. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., “John La Farge—An Ap-_ Iv, 1901, p. 336. 


preciation,” World’s Work, xx1, 1911, pp. 14085-14100; 5. John La Farge, An Artist’s Letters from Japan, New 
John La Farge, Considerations on Painting, New York, Mac- York, Century Co., 1897, pp. 103-106, hereafter referred to 
millan Co., 1895. This book will hereafter be referred to as as Japan. 
Considerations. 


2. Royal Cortissoz, John La Farge, Boston and New York, 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911, p. 234, hereafter called Cor- 
tissoz. 


3- Eugéne Fromentin, Les maitres d’autrefois, Paris, 1875. 
4. John La Farge, “Art and Artists,” International Monthly, 


6. ibid., p. 105. 
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pictures, but it is probable that the more profound reason was to escape from mundane reality into a 
world which partook of the ideal and the imaginary. La Farge explained his motives in Reminis- 
cences from the South Seas when he wrote, 4 propos of crossing the Equator and “dropping the 
sun”: 

And at the thought of dropping him, the old Taoist wish of getting outside the points of the compass 
comes over me, the feeling that leads me to travel. Can we never get to see things as they are, and is 
there always a geographical perspective? Should I reach Typee, shall I find it invaded by others? .. . 
How long we shall stay, as I told you, I do not know, but we think of Tahiti later, and even other places 


that I dare not think of, for I must return some day. But before that day, I wish to have seen a Fayaway 
sail her boat in some other Typee." 


He came even closer to admitting the reason for his travels when, on the eve of his departure for 
Japan with Henry Adams, he told a reporter, ““We go to seek Nirvana.””* 

Just as Fromentin described the Algerian tribesmen as Homeric heroes,’ so La Farge saw the 
natives of Samoa and Tahiti not as the representatives of a primitive culture but as evocations of a 
civilization long since vanished, the Golden Age of Greece. The Samoan elders were massive 
figures of “Ajax and Nestor and Ulysses and Agamemnon”;** the young men were “crowned with 
garlands, girdled with leaves like the Fauns and Sylvans of the Greek play”;** while the principal 
girl dancer had “the tall form, the commanding gestures, the disdainful virginity of the village 
Diana challenging her companion to battle; something as beautiful and more heroic than the 
Bacchanals that are enrolled on the Greek vases.””* The contrast of such encomiums with Gauguin’s 
matter-of-fact descriptions of the Tahitans** could not be more marked. Before leaving western 
civilization, both La Farge and Fromentin deplored the passing of the Golden Age and felt helpless 
to cope with the prevailing materialism. Then each discovered a land where something of classical 
beauty remained alive. La Farge wondered regretfully: 


. .. [why] no one had told me of a rustic Greece still alive and still to be looked at. So that the old 
statues and frescoes were no conventionality, and the sailor, the missionary, and the beachcomber were 
witnesses of things they did not see because they had not read. .. . Had I only known, years ago. Even 
now, when it is too late, the memory of all that beauty which we call Greece, the one beauty which is to 
outlast all that is alive, comes over me like a wave of mist, softening and putting far away into fairyland 


all that I have been looking at." 


Given such similarity of background and outlook, it is not surprising that La Farge’s views on 
art were akin to those of Fromentin; indeed, it is likely that he took his point of departure from the 
French critic. Both he and Fromentin differed from other nineteenth century writers on art, most 
of whom were men of letters, in that they approached their subject as practicing artists intent on 
translating the painter’s problems from visual to spoken language. Their words have, therefore, 
an immediacy which is lacking in most of their contemporaries, even such enlightened amateurs 


7. John La Farge, Reminiscences from the South Seas, New 
York, Doubleday Page and Co., 1912, p. 67, hereafter referred 
to as South Seas. La Farge, of course, was not alone in his 
feeling of estrangement from his environment. His friend 
Henry Adams, who was his host and companion on the trips 
to Japan and the Pacific, was acutely aware of a barrier be- 
tween himself and contemporary society; his attempts to sur- 
mount this barrier constitute the subject matter of the auto- 
biographical Education of Henry Adams. It would be impos- 
sible to list here the other friends and contemporaries of La 
Farge who were similarly troubled; it may suffice to mention 
Henry James’ rejection of America for Europe and Winslow 
Homer’s retirement to Prout’s Neck. Actually, throughout his 
life, La Farge led an extremely active life and “in the ’90s and 
until his death in 1910, [he] dominated the art world spiritu- 
ally. He was the most potent figure of his time” (Henry Mc- 
Bride, “John La Farge’s Art in Review,” The Sun, March 28, 


1936). What discontent he felt seems to have been largely sup- 
pressed, though his intimates were well aware of it. See Cortis- 
$OZ, pp. 25-26. 

8. See Japan, p. vii, dedicatory letter to Henry Adams. 

9. Meyer Schapiro, “Fromentin as Critic,” Partisan Review, 
XI, 1949, p. 46. 

10. South Seas, p. 193. 

11. tbid., p. 86. 

12. #bid., p. 87. Quotations such as these could be multiplied. 
It may be significant that once he had actually seen the Poly- 
nesians, La Farge no longer likened them to the idealized in- 
habitants of Melville’s imaginary Typee. Greece, to La Farge, 
was the archetype of all Edens. 

13. Paul Gauguin and Charles Morice, Noa Noa, Paris, 
1900. 

14. South Seas, pp. 86-87. 
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as the Goncourts and Baudelaire. The reader is faced with the work of art and made to deal with 
it directly. He is forced to analyze his perception as if he, too, were a painter grappling with 
problems of form, space, light, and color. Extraneous factors such as the life of the artist, his social 
and cultural background, the conditions under which he was working, are considered only as they 
shed further light upon the work of art. In his recent illuminating article on Fromentin, Meyer 
Schapiro described him as “the first writer to give to published criticism of the old masters the 
spontaneous personal character of this hitherto private, yet highly objective, discernment of art 
which must have been practiced by many artists.”"* La Farge took over this approach. In the books 
which he wrote for popular audiences, he simplified it, and in Considerations on Painting, which is 
primarily concerned with the problems of artistic creativity, he used it as his frame of reference. 


II. La Farce as PopuLarRizER 


When La Farge was appealing to a large number of readers, his written style was clearer and 
easier than when he was addressing a more recondite audience of art students and amateurs. The 
so-called popular books include Great Masters, One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting, and The 
Gospel Story in Art. All these were compiled from articles which originally appeared in McClure’s 
Magazine, and may be contrasted with his more serious works. Chief among the latter is Considera- 
tions on Painting, originally a series of lectures delivered in 1893 to students at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and published two years later with little or no alteration. His ideas on art and the 
psychological make-up of the artist were further expanded in some of the chapters of An Artist’s 
Letters from Japan, and in occasional articles in such “highbrow” periodicals as Scribner’s and The 
International Monthly. The Higher Life in Art, \ectures on the Barbizon school given at the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1903, may be placed, as we shall see, somewhere between the two groups.”® 

The “popular” books were designed to introduce the treasures of European art to a largely 
ignorant public. They are inexpensive in format and consist largely of photographic illustrations 
with a running commentary. The style of writing, as always with La Farge, is informal and dis- 
cursive; it is as if he were thinking aloud, letting his facile mind explore the ramifications of his 
subject almost at will. He was always the inspired talker rather than the didactic essayist,’” and 
the easy, almost casual relationship which he established with his readers may help to explain 
the wide circulation which his books achieved. 

He never underestimated his readers’ intelligence. Though the Great Masters, for instance, 
were treated biographically, La Farge did not oversimplify the visual problems inherent in their 
work. Instead he used description and anecdote to impel the reader to a close scrutiny of the 
accompanying photographs. The artist’s technique, both in painting and drawing, was described 
so as to stimulate the reader’s understanding of the possibilities of the medium concerned. In this 
respect, his analysis of Rembrandt’s graphic style is particularly noteworthy.”* 

Together, Great Masters, The Gospel Story, and One Hundred Masterpieces reveal La Farge 
as one of the first and most conscientious of those popularizers of art whose names are to be seen 


15. Meyer Schapiro, of.cit., p. 20. 

16. Great Masters, New York, McClure Phillips Co., 1903; 
One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting, New York, Doubleday 
Page and Co., 1912; The Gospel Story in Art, edited by Mary 
Cadwalader Jones, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1913; The 
Higher Life in Art, New York, McClure Co., 1913. Other books 
by La Farge are The Ideal Collection of the World’s Great 
Art, New York, Doubleday Page and Co., 1909, and Note- 
worthy Paintings in American Private Collections, New York, 
August F. Jaccaci, 1909. These cannot be properly classified 
as either scholarly or popular. The former is a large de luxe 
portfolio of reproductions, which La Farge, in collaboration 
with William Rankin and Sir Martin Conway, helped to select 


and for which he wrote a short introduction. The latter, in 
which the artist collaborated with August F. Jaccaci, was to 
have been a series of de luxe volumes of which only one, a se- 
lection from the Isabella Stewart Gardner collection, was ever 
published. La Farge also wrote the introduction to The Works 
of William Hogarth, Philadelphia, G. Barrie and Sons, 1900. 

17. Henry Adams wrote to Royal Cortissoz, “He wrote as 
he talked, so that you have his conversation almost exact in 
his writings” (Cortissoz, p. 233). 

18. Although recent research has disproved or amplified 
many of the iconographical theories in The Gospel Story in 
Art, the book reveals an erudition which is remarkable, espe- 
cially in an author who was a scholar only by avocation. 
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on middle-class bookshelves throughout the country. There is no doubt that he would have been 
pleased with this appellation; there was something of the missionary’s zeal in his intense desire to 
make art both available and comprehensible to everyone. The lectures which he occasionally 
delivered to literary clubs and similar groups were written in the same spirit, as were his many 
newspaper and magazine articles.” 

The title of The Higher Life in Art refers to La Farge’s deeply felt conviction that through his 
work the sincere artist contributes to the moral betterment of mankind. The book deals with the 
Barbizon painters and their immediate forebears, and with the heroic fight of these men for 
recognition in the face of official hostility. La Farge here tried to do for the French painters of the 
first half of the nineteenth century what Fromentin had done for the old masters of Belgium and 
Holland—to evaluate them through a careful study of their pictures. Whether La Farge’s imitation 
of the Frenchman in this respect was conscious, it is impossible to say, but in any case, he used 
similar methods. Through analysis of the works themselves, he sifted the good from the mediocre, 
relegating such men as Diaz and Decamps below Rousseau and Millet and the latter below the 
really great talents of the early Romantics, Géricault, Delacroix, and Chassériau.” He was at his 
best, perhaps, in dealing with this trio. He scrupulously avoided generalities, but in his treatment 
of details he was equally careful never to lose the impact of the whole work. In his discussion of 
Delacroix’s An Episode of the Massacre of Scio, for instance, he stressed the importance of the 
complete title of the picture, noting that the canvas “asserts itself as part only of a scene which we 
do not see entirely.”*” He analyzed the compositional devices through which the whole story of the 
slaughter is told in a single episode, then went on to show how color and form heighten the 
dramatic effect.” 

As Fromentin urged his contemporaries to study the Dutch landscapists, so La Farge recom- 
mended the Barbizon men to his American students, singling out Winslow Homer as an example 
of one who had benefited from this influence: 


The foundation, then, in great part, of such an independent talent—I might say more than talent— 
of such a genius as Mr. Winslow Homer—refers back then to this school. . . . On that, as proof again 
of what I wish students to understand, is built a form as absolutely different as it could possibly be, a 
thoroughly American system of painting, a representation of American light and air, of everything that 
makes the distinction; even the moral fibre and character of New England being depicted all through 
the picture, whether it be the rocks and the sea, or the men who hang about them.”* 


This mention of Winslow Homer is one of the rare instances when La Farge discussed his fellow 
artists.** For the most part he ignored them, and what little he did say, mostly in Considerations on 
Painting, \eads to the conclusion that he, like Fromentin, was unable to deal critically with the art 
of his own time. This failure to discuss contemporary art seems to have been at least partly inten- 
tional. La Farge did note that the impressionists had been influenced by photography and that, in 


19. See especially the Introduction to The Ideal Collection pp. 363, La Farge noted that in this picture and in Raphael’s 
of The World’s Great Art, p. ii. Expulsion of Heliodorus, the feeling of events occurring out- 

20. American writers tended to consider the Barbizon mas- side the picture space was achieved by the same compositional 
ters, except for Millet, to be of nearly equal merit. La Farge’s means. 


criticism of the early French romantic painters has been much 
praised. James Thrall Soby and Dorothy C. Miller said: “La 
Farge was... an art critic who wrote the finest appreciations 
of Géricault and Delacroix which have yet been published in 
this country” (Romantic Painting in America, New York, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 1943, p. 29). In addition, it should be 
noted that La Farge’s early appreciation of the art of Chas- 
sériau, which dated from his first trip to Paris in 1856-1857, 
seems to have antedated that of many French critics (see Cor- 
tissoz, pp. 84-85 and 104; also Léonce Bénédite, Théodore 
Chassériau, Paris, Braun et Cie., 1931, p. 487). 

21. Higher Life in Art, p. 49. 

22. sbid., p. 49. In One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting, 


23. Higher Life in Art, p. 172. Elsewhere, La Farge de- 
plored the failure of American critics to recognize Homer’s 
greatness (see “The End of the Year in Art,” Independent, 
XXIX, 1898, pp. 1687-1689). Lloyd Goodrich, Winslow Homer, 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1944, pp. 36-37, finds no evidence 
that Homer learned much from the Barbizon masters. 

24. La Farge did, however, write about Sargent with con- 
siderable detachment. See “Sargent the Artist,” Independent, L1, 
1899, pp. 1140-1142. The only contemporary foreign painter 
for whom he had any great admiration was Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, to whom he devoted an entire chapter in One Hundred 
Masterpieces (pp. 139-147). 
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their use of broken color, they were trying to accomplish the task he had set himself when, in his 
early landscapes, he had tried to render the shimmering effects of outdoor light according to 
Chevreul’s newly formulated laws of color contrast.” But he never wrote about the Impressionist 
movement in detail, nor did he mention any of these artists by name, though it is likely that he had 
seen their work in both London and Paris.” 

He was, however, receptive to what was new and strange. This is shown not only by his early 
and abiding appreciation of Japanese art,” but also by his understanding of the art of children and 
primitive peoples. This interest was at first stimulated by the drawings of his own children, and 
later by his trip to the South Seas. He saw in primitive art the pronounced linearity, the symbolism, 
and the summary abstractness which has made it attractive to twentieth century eyes: 


I marvelled at the fact that the savage—the beginner in thinking—was representing these things chosen 
out by him in the most abstract conceivable form. The savage child began artistic life by summing up 
his acquaintance of sight . . . in three or four conventional lines—I say conventional, meaning thereby 
not a single real line, but a line so comprehensive as to include others, the detection of which others had 
given him this one that he had made... . He had begun first by making a complete synthesis of certain 
points that interested him and . . . had assumed to himself and to others that this synthesis—which was 
not a copy of nature—this arrangement and coordination of certain facts of sight, would be understood 
by others and represent the thing seen.” 


La Farge saw that contemporary art might profit through such a seemingly unsophisticated 
manner of seeing: comparing the summary quality of Japanese drawing with that of children, he 
declared that “the aim of the artist, be he even Michelangelo, is to return to a similar directness 
and unity of rendering.” But he never realized that some of his own contemporaries had suc- 
ceeded in doing this, so that when, in a letter to Henry Adams, he discussed Gauguin (whose visit 
to Tahiti nearly coincided with their own) he dismissed him as “that wild Frenchman,” adding, 
... | have no doubt that your description of the Frenchman’s paintings, which I understand you have 
not seen, must be quite accurate if one could be accurate about some of the peculiar shows which some of 


these good people indulge in. I say indulge in; I mean to say that they are driven to do something 
to attract attention. Even their own attention. I abandon this tedious subject. . . .*° 


III. La Farce as A PsyCHOLOGIST 


Considerations on Painting (1893), which contains most of La Farge’s ideas on the nature of 
art, is not, as Mather noted, an easy book to read. La Farge here was trying to communicate his 
intensely personal way of seeing to people who had, he assumed, advanced beyond the first stages 
of appreciation. As he remarked in the preface, the lectures were likely to prove hard going for 
the average reader because they “were written and spoken with an idea always present in my mind: 
that I had a class of students whom I was addressing, and that my other auditors stood in a more 
remote relation to me.””* 


(a) THE ARTIST’S TRAINING 


La Farge was not especially interested in aesthetics or in evolving systematic explanations for 


25. Michel Eugéne Chevreul, Lot du contraste simultané des 
couleurs, Paris, 1838. See Considerations, p. 110; also “On 
Painting,” New England Magazine, XXxvill, 1908, pp. 229- 
240. 

26. Paul Durand-Ruel was La Farge’s dealer in London 
and Paris, which makes it all the more likely that he was well 
acquainted with the work of the Impressionists. 

27. La Farge’s chapter on Japanese art in Raphael Pum- 
pelly’s Across America and Asia, New York, Leypoldt and Holt, 
1870, is one of the earliest accounts of this subject in English, 
even preceding that of James Jackson Jarves, which was not 


published until 1876. It was La Farge’s first published writing. 

28. Considerations, pp. 95-96. Lucien Arréat, whose Psy- 
chologie du peintre, Paris, 1892, was in La Farge’s library, 
believed that art evolved in three steps, from line, to color, and 
thence to modeling. The art of children and primitive peoples 
was therefore exclusively linear. La Farge’s emphasis on the 
linearity of primitive art may have been taken from this source 
as well as from his observations of the Polynesians. 

29. Japan, p. 154. See also Considerations, p. 240. 

30. Cortissoz, pp. 244-246. 

31. Considerations, p. v. 
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artistic phenomena. Rather, he was concerned with the dynamics of the creative process. He 
believed that the artist’s basic personality is expressed in his work, so that the study of creativity 
must use artistic masterpieces as primary data. For this reason he urged young painters to shun the 
official academies and to frequent museums instead, copying not in order to make a faithful tran- 
scription of a masterpiece but to achieve a true and deep understanding of the artist’s intention. 
La Farge felt that a painted canvas was, in Fromentin’s words, “an unmistakable reflection of the 
moral state of the painter at the moment he holds the brush.”** It was the product of the whole 
man, not merely of his technical competence, which, indeed, could not be separated from the rest 
of his personality. 

La Farge quoted Fromentin in support of this point,** but he went much farther than the French 
critic by anticipating the modern psychological view that the artist tends to project his own body- 
image into his creation. According to La Farge, works of art reflect “not only the character of their 
authors but their momentary feelings, often contradictory to their apparent intention; and even 
their physical feelings—the make and habit of their bodies.”** For this reason, the copyist, no 
matter how proficient, must always fail to catch the intensely personal touch which makes a picture 
unique.”* The task of the student, therefore, is to analyze the process by which the work of art was 
created, to try to put himself in the master’s place, posing the same problems to see how the 
solution was arrived at: 


Should you, indeed, attempt to copy the final work of a Rembrandt or a Velasquez—which is the final 
synthesis of all his methods of work, a method built upon enormous series of memories preserved or 
rejected—should you attempt to copy this, you will see that you have been able to copy a part of the 
top of the paint, the look of the surface of the color; and that even your movement of hand has not—and 
naturally enough—the ease that comes of extraordinary practise. . . . [It is] as if you repeated the action 
of the hands of the conjurer without being able to accomplish his ends. . . . But if you repeat his process 
of study, with similar disposition of mind and body, then the action of his hand will come in normally, 
and have all the value of a gesture meaning something.** 


This method of study will give the student a command over technique which will become part of 
his mental equipment. Instead of having to approach each problem as something new, he will 
have a kind of habitual knowledge which will enable him to arrive at solutions almost without 
_thinking: 

Thus will the musician study harmony, composition, the masters of the past, not to have to think 


separately of them; so as to create a world of memories which dispenses him from reflective action and 
becomes as a habit.*’ 


La Farge realized that the study of nature was as necessary to the painter as the study of even 
the greatest art. In The Higher Life in Art he emphasized this, but pointed out that the depiction 


32. The Masters of Past Time, p. 91. La Farge used pre- 
cisely the same words without bothering to name Fromentin 
as their author (Considerations, p. 11). 

33- Considerations, p. 12: “Any distraction, any manner 
of forgetfulness, a less warm impression, a less deep and reach- 
ing application of sight, any lessening of industry, any lessen- 
ing of his love for that which he is studying, the fatigue of 
painting and the passion of painting—all these shades of his 
nature, even to the intermittent action of his sensitiveness—all 
that is spread out manifestly, whether we recognize it or not, 
in the works of a painter, as sharply as if he had taken us 
into his confidence.” This is La Farge’s translation. The origi- 
nal is on p. 115 of the twenty-third edition of Les maitres 
@’ autrefois. 

34. Considerations, p. 11. 

35. La Farge again quoted from Fromentin in this connec- 
tion: “Should you take away from the paintings of Rubens 
the spirit, the variety, the peculiar fitness of any touch of the 


brush, you would take away a statement that carries weight— 
some necessary accentuation. Perhaps you might be taking away 
the one element which spiritualizes all this heavy matter, and 
transfigures so many and so frequent uglinesses; and that would 
be because you would suppress all his real sensitiveness, and, 
retracing effects to their first cause, you would kill the very 
life of the picture—you would make over a picture that had 
no soul. I could almost say that with each vanishing touch 
would disappear a personal feature of the artist” (Considera- 
tions, pp. 17-18, from Les maitres d’autrefois, p. 68). 

36. Considerations, p. 201. 

37. tbhid., p. 41. This theory may have been suggested by 
the artist’s friend William James, whose Principles of Psychol- 
ogy was published in 1890, three years before La Farge’s lec- 
tures. To James, learning was primarily a process of building 
up memories which became habits, so that problems similar to 
ones which the individual had already solved evoked an auto- 
matic response, obviating the need for reflection. 
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of the real world is subject to certain limitations. Thus, either color or form may be emphasized, 
but equal importance cannot be given to both; the representation of space will be affected by the 
time of day and the quality of the light; and finally, the imposition of a rectangular frame upon 
the visual field implies the impossibility of a literal transcription of reality. 

The primary function of the artist is to transform nature into art through his personal way of 
seeing. Ways of looking at nature vary with each observer. La Farge quoted a long passage from 
Une année dans le Sahel,** in which Fromentin showed how different people would view the same 
scene according to their individual predilections. He concluded that each artist who depicted the 
scene “would have been true to that nature which we see, and which, for its painters, only assumes 
existence in ourselves—is merely the recall of innumerable memories of sight.’”® Or, in other 
words, “realism is a very evasive distinction.””*° 


(b) THE ARTIST’s PERSONALITY 


Fromentin was not interested in explaining why no one can hope to duplicate another’s way of 
seeing; he simply accepted this as a fact, the premise upon which he based his criticism of individual 
artists. La Farge, on the other hand, found this question of absorbing interest, and looked to the 
infant science of psychology to account for the uniqueness of the artist’s vision. 

La Farge believed that anyone’s way of seeing was an expression of that individual’s “personal 
equation.” This phrase, which was originally used by psychologists to indicate the variations among 
individuals which occurred in reaction time experiments, appears often in La Farge’s writing.“* He 
extended its original meaning to include the sum total of memories (of sights and sounds and 
places and people) which accumulate within the individual to make him the singular person he is, 
and which prompt him to act in ways which are peculiar to him alone. Learning, for instance, is 
wholly a function of memory and association. What is perceived through the senses would be devoid 
of meaning were it not for the ability, through association, to identify objects, and, through 
memory, to establish relationships among them. 

Heredity and environment are of equal importance in the process of personality formation. 
Besides his physical characteristics, man inherits instincts, ancestral and racial memories, which tend 
to push him in a given direction; in addition, from the moment of birth he starts accumulating 
experiences which are stored in his brain in the form of acquired memories. The human mind can 
be described as a kind of storehouse whose contents are always being augmented. From these stores, 
man is forever selecting and rejecting, adjusting his choice to the demands of each new situation 
and to any inherited tendencies. The artist, for example, whose predispositions make him especially 
receptive to visual impressions, develops as follows: 


In the progress.of his life at first there is the instinct, the inherited disposition; then the accumulated 
memories of images, which give him a language for his sentiment. The tendency to translate these by 
hand decides the destiny of the painter. But his instinct is not like that of the lower forms of life, 
apparently fixed in a structure definitely adjusted. For each new work he has to readjust himself. 
Through long work he tends to find the tendencies of heredity or individual chance. He prepares the 
instrument which shall answer, by an impressive sign, the motion of his mind. 


Associations which have been repeated often enough tend to be inherited by succeeding genera- 
tions. “The artist,” said La Farge, “has succeeded . . . to the sum of memories accumulated in him 
by his ancestors and himself.”** This theory of the phylogenetic development of memory was 


38. Une année dans le Sahel, Paris, Librairie Plon, 1925, 40. tbid., p. 87. 
pp. 209-213. The passage is quoted in full in Considerations, 41. ibid., pp. 27, 66; “Ruskin, Art and Truth,” Interna- 
pp. 76-87. In this same connection La Farge quoted from the ional Monthly, 11, 1900, p. 52; “Art and Artists,” Interna- 
Swiss painter and critic, Rodolphe Toepfier, Réflexions et tional Monthly, 111, 1901, pp. 473, 476. 
propos d’un peintre génévois, Paris, 1848. 42. Considerations, pp. 40-41. 43. tbid., p. 67. 
39. Considerations, p. 75. 
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probably derived, directly or indirectly, from the British associationist psychologist Herbert Spen- 
cer, as was La Farge’s emphasis on the primary function of memory and association in the develop- 
ment of personality.“ 


The artist cannot help reflecting his environment because of the numberless memories and asso- 
ciations which come to him from the external world: 


Thus in any museum we can see certain differences in things which are so evident, so much on the surface, 
as to be almost one’s first impressions. They are the marks of the places where the works of art were born. 
Climate; the intensity of heat and light; the nature of the earth; whether there was too much or too 
little water in proportion to land; plants, animals, surrounding beings have helped to make these dif- 
ferences; as well as manners, law, religion, and national ideals.** 


Unlike the great French critic Taine, however, La Farge did not believe that the purpose of 
art was to mirror the environment. The artist does this, but he does so almost unconsciously, and 
often he is as much ahead of his time as he is a part of it. When this is the case, “he will only be 
understood as other people’s memories accumulate.””** 

La Farge believed that the artist’s conscious effort is, or should be, “an appeal to the permanent 


reality in the midst of the transient.”*’ The truly great artist transcends his age because he under- 
stands it more profoundly: 


However transient certain of his forms, however much to us who come afterward they indicate the 


period, he has expressed not his time but the needs of others who have been looking in the same way and 
yet have no voice.“ 


This tendency of the artist to respond to the needs of those about him stands in the way of our com- 


_ plete appreciation of works of art produced by ages and civilizations other than our own. For no 


observer, no matter how acutely sensitive, can see a work of art as it was intended to be seen except 
insofar as his memories coincide with those of its author. Nor can he feel the same needs as those 
to whom the author was responding. Thus, we who look at a piece of Greek sculpture today do 
not see it as did the ancient Greeks, even assuming its appearance has remained the same. A host 
of implications, dependent on memories long since lost to us, have disappeared, to be replaced by 
others deriving from newer memories and associations. Archaeology and historical scholarship can 
provide only an incomplete substitute for what is gone. For the same reasons, people who have not 
been educated to a certain level of comprehension, who have not accumulated certain essential visual 


memories coinciding with those of the artist, lack the equipment necessary to the appreciation of 
that artist: 


44. Spencer’s Essays: Moral, Political and Aesthetic, Lon- 
don, 1871, is listed among the books which La Farge offered 
for sale in 1881. The second edition of Spencer’s Principles of 
Psychology (1870), which contains the full statement of the 
author’s associationist psychology, is not listed among the 
catalogues of La Farge’s various libraries. It is possible that 
La Farge derived his ideas from French authors influenced by 
Spencer. Among those represented in his library were Lucien 
Arréat, Psychologie du peintre (1892); Gabriel Séailles, Essai 
sur le génie dans Part (1883); and Jean-Marie Guyeau, L’art 
eu point de wue sociologique (1889). 

It should be noted that La Farge did not adopt all of Spen- 
cer’s ideas but only those which accorded with his own ex- 
perience as an artist. He ignored, for instance, Spencer’s theory 
that art and aesthetic enjoyment are nothing but an elabora- 
tion of play activity. Other current ideas on the nature of art 
were approached with similar caution. He chose to disregard 
Yrj6 Hirn’s Nietzschean concept of art as the product of a 
kind of Dionysian trance, though he was interested in the 
same author’s remarks on the characteristics of primitive art. 
Theories of art as an imitation of nature were subjected to 


rigorous criticism, as was Courbet’s doctrine of realism for its 
own sake, 

La Farge does seem to have been somewhat attracted by 
the empathy theory, as we see in the statement that the dif- 
ferent arts have in common “one property which is Expression; 
based on a correspondence between the sensations of the soul 
and the sensations of the body. A color, a line, a sound may in- 
fluence the soul with a similar sentiment of result” (Considera- 
tions, pp. 129-130). (The chief proponent of the empathy 
theory, Theodor Lipps, does not seem to have been represented 
in La Farge’s libraries.) It is interesting that elsewhere, how- 
ever, La Farge ridiculed the lengths to which the emphathy 
theory was carried by Nordau and others (see “Art and Artists,” 
International Monthly, 1v, 1901, p. 465), and it is unlikely 
that he approved the way it was applied by such writers as 
Vernon Lee and Berenson. 

45. Considerations, p. 15. 

46. sbid., p. 152. 

47. Japan, p. 113. 

48. sbid., p. 149. 
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The painting has nothing for us but what we can coordinate of our memories. An Ashantee negro or 
an average picture dealer cannot see a painting with the eye of a Rousseau or a Rembrandt and make 
as great an illusion for himself.** 


And, conversely, 


Any sort of knowledge (which is stored memory), any memory of training, any kind of prejudice as 
we may define it, may stand in the way of appreciation.” 

This is the more true since the person who looks at a work of art projects himself, his unconscious 
feelings, into it just as did its creator: 


. . » we see in a work of art what we wish to see: the picture of our own memories of sight; the mirror 
of what we are or have grown.” 


For this reason, too, no work of art seems the same to different generations. It takes on new mean- 
ings which correspond to the needs of those who look at it: 


To reflect fully, then, in words, the face of a work of art, one would have to melt into it in some way 
the gaze of those who have looked at it.* 


(c) THE ARTIST’s VISION 


La Farge’s analysis of the visual problems confronting the painter, especially the landscapist, 
was made possible by his familiarity with the science of optics.** He had read Chevreul while still 
a pupil of William Morris Hunt at Newport™ and had been greatly impressed by the realization 
that science could come to the aid of the painter. He tried to apply the laws of color contrast to 
the painting of landscape, as seen in the well-known Paradise Valley of 1866-1868, and even after 
he had almost wholly abandoned the painting of easel pictures for the more lucrative profession of 
decorator, he continued to study optics and related problems. It is a fair assumption that his most 
successful stained-glass windows were in large part the product of his knowledge of the physics of 
light and the physiology and psychology of vision. Numerous books on these subjects were listed 
in the catalogues of the libraries which he sold in 1866 and 1881 as well as in the one which was 
disposed of after his death. The chapter on optics in Considerations on Painting indicates that he was 
acquainted, though probably at second hand, with the experiments on visual perception of the 
great German physiologist Helmholtz, and that he was familiar with most of the studies on visual 
illusions of the last decades of the century.” 

In Considerations on Painting, La Farge discussed in detail the way the painter is affected by 
the physiology of vision. He adhered to the associationist view that the only sensation received by 
the eye is colored light. The apprehension of form is a learned response, a matter of perception, 
and is to be distinguished from the elementary color sensations of which most of us are barely 
conscious.” The painter with his visual acuity is perhaps more apt to be conscious of color sensations 


49. Considerations, p. 59. 50. shid., p. 134. 54. La Farge and John Bancroft read Chevreul together in 


51. sbid., p. 1443 see also Japan, p. 148. La Farge here 
anticipated a discovery of twentieth century psychologists, that 
of the phenomenon of projection. The germs of this idea are 
to be found in Herbart’s Encyclopedia of Philosophy: “Every 
work of art without exception must have much read into it; 
its effect comes far more from the beholder than to him” 
(quoted by E. F. Carritt, Philosophies of Beauty, London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1931, p. 155). However, Herbart is 
not listed in the catalogues of La Farge’s libraries. 

52. Japan, p. 150. This hypothesis helps to account for 
changes of fashion in art appreciation. 

53. Fromentin, too, had some familiarity with optics, and 
seems to have been acquainted with Chevreul. However, he 
minimized the importance of such studies for the painter, saying 
that the great masters of the past, especially the Dutch land- 
scapists, had not needed “chemists” to teach them to render 
light and atmosphere. See The Masters of Past Time, pp. 
171-181, 


Newport around 1859. See Cortissoz, pp. 87-88, 121. 

55. La Farge owned Briicke et Helmholtz, Princtpes scien- 
tifiques des beaux-arts, Paris, Bibliothéque Scientifique Interna- 
tionale, 1881. He may have derived additional knowledge of 
Helmholtz’ optical theories from O. N. Rood, Théorie scien- 
tifique des couleurs, Paris, Bibliothéque Scientifique Interna- 
tionale, 1881, which summarized much of HelmhAoltz’s defini- 
tive Physiologische Optik (1866; 2nd edition 1881). 

56. La Farge seems to have been acquainted with early 
psychological experiments on the senses such as those of Wil- 
helm Wundt, in which trained observers reported on “sensa- 
tions” of which the average naive person is wholly unaware. 
Knowledge of such studies is implied in the statement, “The 
functioning of our perceptions of sensations of the very sim- 
plest character is so automatic that it is often not possible to 
make their existence evident to everyone” (Considerations, p. 
179). 
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than most people, but this is not necessarily true. From his earliest childhood man is trained to 
perceive forms rather than colors, and the painter is seldom an exception to this rule. For this 
reason, only a few painters have been really great colorists: 


For hundreds of artists who have done great things in the record of their teaching and their love of 
abstractions of line, there is not more than one who has recorded for us the magic of color, the mystery 
of light. In other words, the man of line is far less rare than the man of light.** 


To reduce a three-dimensional world to a two-dimensional canvas, the painter relies not only on 
the spectator’s ability to supply from his store of visual memories those which will reinforce the 
artist’s intention, but also on the advantages and limitations of the visual apparatus. He must 
realize that the very capacity for visual sensation varies, because of the “personal equation,” with 
mood, time of day, place, and even the bodily condition of the individual, and that it will differ 
markedly from one person to another. Furthermore, the painter must know that no matter how 
broad his talent, he is limited by his medium to the representation of only a portion of the world 
he sees. Thus, light sensations can not be duplicated literally since they must be translated into 
pigment. Effects of depth and distance which are the result of binocular vision are lost on the two- 
dimensional canvas, though this loss may be partially compensated by the use of linear and aerial 
perspective and the cast shadow. Finally, the painter must know the effects of visual accommodation 
and retinal fatigue so that he will understand why his perceptions of color and distance change 
within a single sitting. 

La Farge devoted considerable space to a discussion of the visual illusions and the use to which 
the painter could put them.” Illusions of size and color might be “a means of increasing the 
appearance of space or depth, or of narrowing and diminishing the same, and these means have 
been used by painters from early times.” Illusions of size constancy and apparent movement may 
also be utilized by the artist. The draughtsman can create a feeling of movement by blurring his 
outlines or leaving them incomplete, as in some of Rubens’ drawings. Conversely, a static effect is 
obtained through a hard firm outline. 

Anticipating some of the experiments on vision of the twentieth century Gestalt psychologists, 
La Farge realized the importance of the ability to distinguish figure-ground relationships which 
accounts for the perception of pattern in an otherwise meaningless conglomeration of lines.” The 
primitive artist, for instance, who draws a fish by incising a few lines on the sand, is making a 
conventional symbol, an abstraction. From our store of visual memories we are able to supply what 
he has omitted so that we can understand his intention, namely, to represent a fish. “To a certain 
extent it is our imagination that gives to this naked space, separated from the rest of space by a 
more or less continuous mark, the details that are wanted both in color and modelling.”” What 
counts in our recognition of what the drawing is supposed to represent is not the line but the space 
which that line encloses. The line, seen out of its context, may have great beauty as in the calli- 
graphic brushstroke of the Japanese, but it will be meaningless unless we are able to follow the 


artist’s intention and see it as separating a figure from its background, a figure which evokes an 
echo in our memory. 


57. tbid., p. 183; La Farge here is doubtless referring to 
Rembrandt. His preoccupation with the importance of color, 
both in his own painting and in his criticism, is in line with 
his general adherence to Romantic doctrines and may well be 
derived from Delacroix’s published writings. See Lionello Ven- 
turi, History of Art Criticism, New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1936, pp. 248-249. 

58. Helmholtz believed that the main task of the painter 
was “to produce a kind of optical illusion” (Hermann von 
Helmholtz, Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 2nd series, 
London, Longmans Green, 1881, p. 75). La Farge’s emphasis 
on the utility of the optical illusions to the painter is thus per- 
haps attributable to Helmholtz. His library contained James 


Sully’s Les illusions des sens et de Pesprit, Paris, Bibliothéque 
Scientifique Internationale, 1881, which was a valuable source 
of information on this subject. 

59. Considerations, p. 191. 

60. Much of the Gestalt theory of vision is based on ex- 
periments involving the differentiation of figure from ground, 
and on the assumption that the perception of wholes as wholes 
is basic to the visual apparatus. While La Farge believed that 
the perception of wholes was due to the functioning of as- 
sociation, this does not detract from his foresight in realizing 
the importance of figure-ground relationships. The Gestalt 
experiments were not begun until after 1900. 

61. Considerations, p. 98. 
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IV. La Farce’s PHiLosopHy oF ART 


La Farge had no difficulty in reconciling science and religion. As we have shown, he was more 
aware than many of his literary and artistic contemporaries of the role which science could play in 
extending man’s knowledge of himself and of the physical universe, but he never lost his belief in 
the existence of truths whose meaning lay beyond the scope of scientific inquiry. His concern with 
religion was as abiding as his thirst for scientific information, and throughout his life he remained 
a faithful adherent of the Roman Catholic faith in which he was born. Through his study of 
Japanese art he was led to investigate oriental religion and philosophy, and was particularly 
attracted by Lao Tse and the Zen Buddhists. In addition, he had read widely in western philosophy 
from Plato to Hegel. All this tended to make him aware that there were certain broad philosophical 
assumptions underlying his ideas about art. He stated his beliefs in a kind of credo: 

I have far within me a belief that art is the love of certain balanced proportions which the mind likes to 
discover and bring out in what it deals with, be it thought, or the actions of men, or the influences of 
nature, or the material things in which necessity makes it to work. I should then expand this idea until it 
stretched from the patterns of the earliest pottery to the harmony of the lines of Homer. Then I should 
say that in our plastic arts, these needs are as the needs of the soul, and echoes of the laws of the 
universe, seen and unseen, cadences of the ancient music of the spheres. 

For I am forced to believe that there are laws for our eyes as well as for our ears, and that when, if 
ever, these shall have been deciphered, as has been the good fortune with music,* then we shall find 
that all best artists have carefully preserved their instinctive obedience to these, and have cared together 
for this above all. 


For the arrangement of line and balances of spaces which meet these underlying needs are indeed the 
points through which we recognize the answer to our natural love and sensitiveness for order... . 
The task of the days of Angelico, or of Rubens, or of Millet are not the same . . . but I can see nothing 
from the earliest art that does not mean living in a like desire for law and order in expression. It is, 
therefore, because we unconsciously recognize this love of the unwritten harmonies of our arts, this power 
of recalling them to us, in some painter or architect, that we say that such a man is great.® 


Such a declaration seems to reflect La Farge’s Catholic education, which provided him, as we 
know from his schoolboy letters to his father,“ with a thorough grounding in the philosophies of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. La Farge’s son, the Reverend John La Farge, S.J., has sug- 
gested” that in this passage and others in Considerations on Painting, the artist was expressing a 
philosophy which, derived from the same sources, is closely related to that expounded by Jacques 
Maritain in Art and Scholasticism.® There are a number of parallels in the thought of the two men: 
first, the definition of beauty, derived from St. Thomas, as that which gives pleasure on sight; 
second, the belief that there are universal rules which govern art;°* and third, the contention that 
the function of art is to impose a form upon the raw material which constitutes its subject matter.” 
Both men looked nostalgically to the Middle Ages as a time when the artist was primarily a crafts- 
man whose only thought was not to make something which would reflect credit upon himself, but 


62. Here La Farge is referring to Helmholtz’s laws of tonal 64. Thomas F. Meehan, “Schoolboy Letters between John 


harmony, which he probably knew through Sedley Taylor’s 
Sound and Music, London, Macmillan Co., 1873. The possibil- 
ity of discovering similar psychological laws governing spatial 
beauty was suggested by Herbart: “The psychological grounds 
for spatial beauty should be ascertainable from the mechanics 
of the mind, sufficiently to determine so far as necessary the 
aesthetic value of those contours with which we are acquainted” 
(quoted by E. F. Carritt, of.cit., p. 157). Experimental aesthe- 
ticians such as Fechner attempted to establish spatial preferences 
in line with Herbart’s suggestion. 


63. Japan, pp. 145-147. 


La Farge and His Father,” United States Catholic Historical 
Society Records and Studies, xvii, 1928, pp. 74-112. 

65. John La Farge, S.J., “The Mind of John La Farge,” 
Catholic World, CXL, 1935, pp. 701-710. 

66. Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, translated by 
J. F. Scanlon, London, Sheed and Ward, 1946. 

67. ibid., p. 19. 68. tbid., p. 15. 

69. #bid., p. 23. La Farge put it more succinctly: “Each 
form of art is a restoration of nature to what she should be” 
(Considerations, p. 211). 
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which, being perfectly adapted to its purpose, would redound to the glory of God. They con- 
demned the artist who, since the Renaissance, has lost the craftsman’s tradition and, distracted by 
“many little prettinesses,” is “incapable of building a work of art.” 

It is interesting that it was precisely at the point where science pointed away from scholasticism 
that La Farge’s views appear to differ from Maritain’s. The latter, for instance, makes a distinction 
between art in the abstract which, he says, “remains outside the line of human conduct,” and the 
creator of the work of art." The moral state of the creator will not necessarily affect the quality of 
his work: 


... the moment an artist works well . . . it makes no difference if he is angry or jealous, his sin is the 
sin of a man, not the sin of an artist.” 


This differs from La Farge’s theory, which was, as we have seen, that the work of art was a direct 
expression of its creator’s entire self, mental, emotional, and even physical. Similarly, he would 
probably have disagreed with Maritain’s contention that “artistic contemplation affects the heart 
with a joy which is before all intellectual.”’* La Farge did not deny that intellectual pleasure is an 
important component of the aesthetic emotion, but he believed also, as we have noted, that the pro- 
jection of the self accounts for most of the feeling engendered by a work of art.™ Finally, La 
Farge’s reference to the artist as one who has discovered Tao—the true way of life’*"—is at variance 
with the Thomist view that art, being opposed in its means to prudence, cannot by itself insure 
salvation.” 

It is unlikely that La Farge intended to expound a specifically Catholic philosophy of art. He 
took what he had learned from Aquinas and Aristotle, combined it with ideas derived from a 
variety of other sources, and evolved a philosophy which accorded with his own experience as a 
practicing artist. To him, philosophical truth was many-sided, and he was careful to warn his 
readers against a doctrinaire approach either to art or philosophy: 


... the fad of today is the use of what is called science, or what we understand by science, as the fad of 
the Middle Ages was the use of the theologic point of view.” 


V. EvaLuation oF Considerations on Painting 


La Farge was by no means the first writer to use evidence obtained by science to elucidate the 
problems of art. Indeed, in a period which saw such rapid extension of the scientific investigation of 
all subjects, it would have been surprising had there been no attempts to subject the vague idealism 
of most nineteenth century aesthetics to the rigors of the scientific method. Scholars trained in a 
variety of disciplines brought their specialized knowledge to the study of art and aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. There were chemists like Chevreul, physicists like Rood, physiologists and psychologists such 
as Wundt and Helmholtz, sociologists like Spencer and Guyeau, and anthropologists like Hirn. 
None of these scientists, however, had any practical experience in art and at least one of them prided 
himself on his inability to appreciate it, remarking: 


I am not myself a devotee of fine art in any form. But on the whole I count this as gain... because... 
the worshipper of art is likely to bring with him into consideration of the simplest beauty those enthu- 
siastic feelings which are aroused in him by the highest developments.” 

Such naiveté did not hinder the physicists in their experiments with light and color, nor did it 
prevent the early psychologists from studying the untrained observer’s preference for rectangles 


70. Japan, pp. 102-103. The italics are La Farge’s. It is 75. Japan, p. 142. 76. Maritain, of.cit., pp. 11-16. 
likely that La Farge’s ideas on the value of craftsmanship are 77. “Art and Artists,” International Monthly, 1v, 1901, 
derived from William Morris, with whom he was personally pp. 473. 
acquainted. 78. Grant Allen, Physiological Aesthetics, London, 1877, 

71. Maritain, of.cit., pp. 6-7. 72. sbid., p. 10. preface quoted by Gilbert and Kuhn, 4 History of Aesthetics, 


73. sbid., p. 125. 74. See above, note 51. New York, Macmillan Co., 1939, p. 526. 
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of varying proportions. But it frequently led to the oversimplification not only of the artist’s 
problems but of those of the beholder as well. Moreover, since these scientists tended to bring, 
along with their knowledge, the specialized approach of their own particular area of study, their 
views tended to be somewhat biased. 

On the other hand, the art critics, properly speaking, either were not much interested in science 
or else lacked sufficient understanding to utilize its findings in discussing works of art. Besides, 
most of the best nineteenth century critics were professional men of letters whose experience of art, 
though intense, was vicarious. Of their number, only Fromentin was a painter and hence equipped 
to speak to his fellows as well as to the public.” The others—Baudelaire and Zola, Duranty and 
Duret—wrote from the spectator’s standpoint and had little or nothing to say to the artists them- 
selves which the latter did not already know. 

We have seen that La Farge emulated Fromentin by talking about pictures as a painter describing 
his craft. But in Considerations on Painting, he went much farther. Because of his unusually wide 
reading, he was able to bring to his subject the viewpoint of science, of philosophy, and of the history 
of art. It is this composite approach which gives the book its interest. In its attempt to combine these 
varying, and often seemingly opposed points of view, it has few if any precursors, though its suc- 
cessors have been too numerous to mention. 

La Farge’s very eclecticism, which always stood in the way of his development as a creative artist, 
was here a positive advantage. Friends such as Henry James and Henry Adams, writing about 
him after his death, noted the unusual versatility and adaptability of his mind. James, describing 
him as he was during his student years in Newport, remembered “the wealth of his cultivation, the 
variety of his initiations, the inveteracy of his forms, the degree of his empressement.”® And his 
devoted biographer Royal Cortissoz, who knew La Farge intimately during the last twenty years 
of his life, said: 

There was something Leonardesque about him, something of the universal genius. There was no subject 
of interest to man which was not of interest to him. He drank from civilization as one drinks from a 
bubbling spring.** 

It may be difficult for us to accord La Farge such fulsome praise, yet it is true that he possessed 
an unusually wide range of interests plus an equal power of assimilation. Moreover, he had enough 
taste and discrimination not to allow himself to be taken in by a single point of view to the exclusion 
of others equally pertinent. He did not deem consistency as such to be a virtue, but rather the con- 
trary; as Adams said, “a contradiction to him was only a shade of difference, a complementary 
color about which no intelligent artist would dispute.”” 

It is unfortunate that many of the psychological and sociological theories upon which La Farge 
based his ideas have since become somewhat outmoded. We no longer believe, for example, in the 
inheritance of memory or in the simple Spencerian brand of associationism, and we know that the 
distinction between sensation and perception is not as clear-cut as it was once thought to be. But this 
does not detract from La Farge’s enterprise in seeking to use the latest scientific evidence to answer 
questions which had previously eluded explanation, nor discredit the detailed knowledge and in- 
tuition which he brought to bear upon his subject. 

Many of La Farge’s observations seem, even today, surprisingly pertinent. His anticipation of 
the modern psychological theory of projection is an instance of his unusual insight, as is his emphasis 
on the importance in vision of figure-ground relationships, the significance of which was not 


79. However, Fromentin had little use for science as an aid people who knew La Farge and wrote of him was aware of 


to the artist; see above, note 53. the range of his scientific interests other than optics. 
80. Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, New York, 82. Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams, New 
Scribner’s, 1914, p. 24. York, Modern Library edition, 1928, p. 370. 


81. Cortissoz, p. 262. It is curious that none of the many 
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generally realized until the writings of the Gestalt psychologists just before the first World War. 
Other examples of his modernity are his discussions of the symbolic nature of the art of children 
and primitive peoples, and his sensitive analyses of the techniques employed by master draughts- 
men from Rembrandt to Hokusai.** His insistence that the artist should remain a craftsman, and 
that there should be no distinction between the major and the so-called minor arts, while probably 
a kind of apologia pro vita sua when it was written, is apt at a time when architects design furniture 


and Picasso makes pottery. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


83. It is amusing to realize that when the Italian Futurists 
attempted to create an illusion of movement through the use 
of multiple outlines, they were putting into practice La Farge’s 
observation that in the sketches of the academician Paul Bau- 


dry, “a multiplicity of neighboring outlines . . . animated the 
figures by marking their several movements—that is to say 
several successive attitudes all perceived within the same move- 
ment” (Considerations, p. 197). 
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NOTES 


TINTORETTO AND THE MEDICI TOMBS* 
DAVID R. COFFIN 


It is often not difficult to analyze the effect of the 
influence of a great artist upon one of his minor fol- 
lowers. This influence is usually limited to an un- 
digested repetition of figures, compositions, or the most 
striking stylistic characteristics of the greater artist. 
However, when the influence is being exerted from 
one master upon another of almost equal caliber, who 
will recreate the elements of influence into a totally 
new work of art, an analysis of the extent of this in- 
fluence is often reduced to generalities. One can point 
to a vague similarity in the proportions of the figures 
or the similarity in the means of delineating forms, but 
such indications say little about the impact and assimila- 
tion of the influence upon the second artist and, there- 
fore, reveal little about the relationship between the 
two artists. 

The influence of Michelangelo upon Tintoretto at 
times shares this ambiguity. Tintoretto’s version of Cain 
and A bel, now in the Accademia, Venice, has rightfully 
been described as Michelangelesque* on the basis of its 
monumentality and interest in the nude. However, 
these characteristics are more probably reflections of 
Titian’s similar painting of Cain and Abel in Santa 
Maria della Salute, Venice, of a decade earlier than 
Tintoretto’s version, rather than direct influences from 
Michelangelo.? Nevertheless, there is a series of works 
by Tintoretto which can be directly connected with a 
group of some of the most notable works by Michel- 
angelo, namely, the Medici Tombs in San Lorenzo, 
Florence. These works by Tintoretto show various 
levels of assimilation of the overpowering influence of 
Michelangelo. 

The influence of Michelangelo is usually considered 
as commencing with Tintoretto’s Miracle of the Slave 
(Fig. 1) in the Accademia, Venice, painted for the 
Scuola di San Marco in 1548. Pittaluga, in her book 
on Tintoretto, believes that he must have been in Rome 
before this work,*® while Von der Bercken and Mayer 
commence a new period in the development of Tinto- 
retto with this painting.* In fact, this influence was, in 
part, the goal of Tintoretto, according to Ridolfi, who 
asserted in 1648 that Tintoretto had written on the 


* An article submitted for the issue in honor of Charles 
Rufus Morey as listed in THE ART BULLETIN, December 1950. 

1. E. von der Bercken and A. L. Mayer, Jacopo Tintoretto, 
Munich, 1923, 1, p. 56, and I, fig. 31. 

2. L. Coletti, J/ Tintoretto, 2nd ed., Bergamo, n.d., p. 16. 
Illustrated in H. Tietze, Titian: Paintings and Drawings, 
Vienna and London, 1937, pl. 156. 

3. M. Pittaluga, J/ Tintoretto, Bologna, 1925, p. 58. 

4. E. von der Bercken and A. L. Mayer, of.cit., p. 54. 

5. C. Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell arte, Venice, 1648, II, p. 
6: “Il disegno di Michel Angelo, e’l colorito di Titiano.” 

6. P. Pino, Dialogo di pittura, Venice, 1548, fols. 24v-25. 


wall of his studio the famous precept “the drawing of 
Michelangelo and the color of Titian.”*® Actually 
as early as 1548 Paolo Pino had proposed this formula 
as the ideal of painting.® Whether Ridolfi is correct or 
not, the motto exemplifies the difficulty and debate of 
the period. The contact between the various schools 
and regions of Italy and their influence upon one 
another in the Cinguecento had usually resulted in con- 
trasting Venetian color and Florentine-Roman design 
and drawing. A certain feeling had arisen, as exempli- 
fied in Pino, to resolve this contrast. 

Tintoretto’s attempt to acquire the Florentine- 
Roman disegno is revealed in part by the descriptions 
in old sources of his method of study and creation. 
Borghini in J riposo, written in 1584, points out that 
Tintoretto studied the statues of Jacopo Sansovino, 
particularly the Mars and Neptune in Venice, and that 
he had reproductions made of Michelangelo’s figures 
in the Medici Chapel and of the best statues in Flor- 
ence. Ridolfi adds that the models of the Medici 
Chapel figures, mentioning particularly the four Times 
of Day, were made by Daniele da Volterra. He 
says that Tintoretto was accustomed to make draw- 
ings of these models from many different angles and 
under varied combinations of lighting. Boschini, in his 
description of the atelier of Tintoretto as preserved as 
late as 1660, mentions the occurrence of statuettes of 
the Notte and Crepuscolo amongst antique casts and 
figures after Giovanni da Bologna.° 

There is a large assortment of drawings after the 
sculpture of Michelangelo which will support the pre- 
viously mentioned writings. However, there is an 
annoying problem regarding the attribution of these 
many varied drawings, for the models after Michel- 
angelo served in the atelier as subjects for drawing by 
the pupils of Tintoretto; apparently such drawing was 
part of their training as well as Tintoretto’s. Many of 
these drawings are now attributed to Tintoretto’s son, 
Domenico,”® and other pupils.** In general, we shall 
only consider those drawings which seem surely Tinto- 
retto’s."* There are preserved in this more select group 
of drawings views of only three of the Medici Chapel 
figures, the Giorno, the Crepuscolo, and Giuliano de’ 
Medici. 

Of the two certain drawings after Michelangelo’s 


7. R. Borghini, [1 riposo, Florence, 1584, p. 551. 

8. C. Ridolfi, of.cét., 11, p. 6. 

9. M. Boschini, La carta del navegar pitoresco, Venice, 1660, 
Pp- 140-141. 

10. H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, The Drawings of the 
Venetian Painters in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
New York, 1944, pp. 256-268. 

11. sbid., pp. 293-304. 

12. In attribution of the drawings by Tintoretto, we are, 
in general, following the selection proposed by H. Tietze and 
E, Tietze-Conrat, Drawings of Venetian Painters, pp. 277-293. 
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Giorno," the drawing in Christ Church Library, 
Oxford, L.3 recto, is rather interesting as visual verifica- 
tion of the comments of Ridolfi and Borghini on ‘Tinto- 
retto’s method of studying the disegno of Michel- 
angelo (Fig. 2). In the drawing the figure is viewed 
from the feet at a fairly high level. The strong lighting 
from above reveals Tintoretto’s great interest in this 
problem. At least two factors in the drawings them- 
selves, as well as the unusual point of observation, sug- 
gest that the drawings were made, not after the 
originals, but from models. ‘The uncut block, so evi- 
dent in Michelangelo’s figure, is not indicated in the 
drawing; rather the figure stands out baldly, all alone, 
like a clay or bronze model. Also the treatment of the 
hair and beard with their lumpy protuberances in the 
drawing suggests modeling of clay rather than the cut 
back, simplified, almost cubistic stone forms in the 
original of Michelangelo. 

The drawing after the Crepuscolo in the Uffizi, 
Florence, no. 13048 (Fig. 3)** is taken from a point 
of observation behind and above the head of the figure. 
In this example, also, there seems to be no indication 
of the portions of uncut block; the shadow cast by the 
right foot and ankle seems cast on a flat surface, such 
as a table top. The rather smooth lower left arm and 
hand of Michelangelo’s original is now more varied 
and less smooth.*® 


The third statue by Michelangelo from the Medici 
Tombs of which drawings are preserved, attributed to 
Tintoretto, is the figure of Giuliano de’ Medici. There 


13. Oxford, Christ Church Library, 1.3: C. F. Bell, Draw- 
ings by the Old Masters in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Oxford, 1914, p. 87; D. von Hadeln, Zeichnungen des Giacomo 
Tintoretto, Berlin, 1922, p. 26, pl. 5; H. Tietze and E. Tietze- 
Conrat, Drawings of Venetian Painters, p. 290, no. 1730; L. 
Coletti, J2 Tintoretto, p. 24 (as Crepuscolo), pl. 56b: Coletti 
accuses Von Hadeln of “an evident lapse” for labeling this 
drawing Giorno, but the “lapse” is completely on the part of 
Coletti. As a result, Coletti’s suggestion that the Oxford draw- 
ing is preparatory for Tintoretto’s lost fresco on the Casa 
Gussoni, discussed by us later, is completely wrong. 

Paris, Louvre, no. 5384: A. L. Mayer, “Tintoretto Drawings 
in the Louvre,” Burlington Magazine, XL111, 1923, p. 34 (illus- 
trated by wrong photograph) ; H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, 
Drawings of Venetian Painters, p. 291, no. 1739; H. Tietze, 
Tintoretto: The Paintings and Drawings, New York, 1948, 
p- 383, pl. 137. 

14. Florence, Uffizi, no. 13048 recto and verso: J. von 
Schlosser, “Aus der Bildnerwerkstatt der Renaissance,” Jahrbuch 
der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhéchsten Kaiser- 
hauses, XXX1, 1913/14, p. 102, fig. 30 (as Uffizi no. 13042); 
D. von Hadeln, Zeichnungen, p. 26, pl. 6; E. von der Bercken 
and A. L. Mayer, Tintoretto, 1923, 1, p. 21 and note 3 (as 
Uffizi no. 13042); A. E. Popham, Italian Drawings Exhibited 
at the Royal Academy, Burlington House, London, 1930, Lon- 
don, 1931, p. 76, no. 277, pl. ccxxx111; La Mostra del Tin- 
toretto, Venice, 1937, p. 213; H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, 
Drawings of Venetian Painters, p. 284, no. 1643, pl. cxu, fig. 
2; L. Coletti, of.cit., p. 24 (as Uffizi no. 13078). 

15. While it is rather characteristic of Tintoretto’s style of 
drawing to give a lumpy effect to his figures, a drawing in the 
Fenwick collection, Cheltenham (H. Tietze and E. Tietze- 
Conrat, Drawings of Venetian Painters, p. 298, no. 1774), 
after the Crepuscolo reveals similar lumpy effects in the model- 


are several drawings which depict only the head of 
the Giuliano statue, such as the one in Christ Church 
Library, L.4 (Fig. 4),°* in which the head is seen from 
the right and slightly above it. The draughtsmanship 
in all these head studies is very close to the original 
statue and shows none of the clay modeling effects 
which we have observed in the other statuettes. The 
head and neck alone are represented and suggest that 
in this case a bust cast or stone copy after the original 
was used as a subject rather than the modeled statuettes 
we have studied. One drawing, alone, in Christ Church 
Library, L.5,** shows more than just the head and neck 
of Giuliano. There is a glimpse in front of what may be 
the shoulder of the figure, but the awkwardness of this 
apparent shoulder in relation to the head suggests that 
it is an addition by Tintoretto. This is further indicated 
by two other drawings: one, in the sketchbook in the 
British Museum, London, no. 1907-7-17-30 verso,” 
was once attributed to Jacopo Tintoretto but is now 
given to his son, Domenico,*® the other by Tintoretto’s 
daughter, Marietta, is now in the Rasini collection in 
Milan.”° In both of these drawings, obviously after the 
same model as the drawings by Tintoretto himself, 
there is a curved line at the right edge of the neck 
which indicates that the model for all the drawings was 
simply a bust from the Giudiano figure. 

‘The drawings after the complete figure of Giuliano 
done by Tintoretto and his pupils are most instructive 
to us concerning the type of object depicted in these 
drawings. The Oxford drawing in the Christ Church 
Library, L.2 (Fig. 5),” is undoubtedly related to 


ing at the same points in the statue, particularly noticeable in 
the left arm and hand and the right forearm. The fact that 
the attribution of the English drawing to Tintoretto is very 
doubtful would strengthen these observations that the changes 
are in the model and not the draughtsmanship, while the dif- 
ferent point of observation for the Cheltenham drawing, seen 
from in front but from a rather high level, indicates that it 
is not dependent upon the Uffizi drawing no. 13048. The 
Cheltenham drawing is illustrated in A. E. Popham, Catalogue 
of Drawings... of ...T. Fitzroy Phillips Fenwick, Chel- 
tenham, n.p., 1935, p. 104, pl. XLIX. 

16. Oxford, Christ Church Library, L.4: E. Steinmann, 
Das Geheimnis der Medicigraber Michel Angelos (Kunstge- 
schichtliche Monographien 1v), Leipzig, 1907, p. 115 n. 1, 
fig. 30; S. Colvin, Selected Drawings from Old Masters in 
the University Galleries and in the Library at Christ Church, 
Oxford, Oxford, 1907, 111, pl. 14; H. Thode, Michelangelo, 
Berlin, 1908, 1, p. 481; C. F. Bell, of. cét., p. 87, pl. Cx11; 
D. von Hadeln, Zeichnungen, p. 27, pl. 9; A. E. Popham, 
Italian Drawings, etc., London, 1931, no. 279, pl. CCXXxv; 
H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, Drawings of Venetian Paint- 
ers, P. 290, NO. 1731. 

17. C. F. Bell, of.cét., pl. 

18. Illustrated by K. T. Parker, in Old Master Drawings, 
II, 1927, pl. 5. 

19. H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, Drawings of Venetian 
Painters, p. 263, no. 1526. 

20. A. Morassi, Disegni antichi dalla collezione Rasini in 
Milano, Milan, 1937, p. 34, pl. XxIx. 

21. Oxford, Christ Church Library, L.2: $. Colvin, of.cit., 
11, pl. 17; C. F. Bell, op.cét., p. 87, pl. cx1; D. von Hadeln, 
Zeichnungen, p. 26, pl. 7; A. E. Popham, of.cit., no. 278, pl. 
CCXxxIV; W. Paesler, “Die Miinchner Greco-Zeichnung und 
Michelangelos Modell zur Gestalt des ‘Tages’ in der Medici- 
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Michelangelo’s statue of Giuliano de’ Medici, but two 
striking changes are significant. First, the left arm is 
changed; it is drawn farther across the body so that 
now the left hand rests on the right knee. As a result 
the shoulders and torso are twisted more to the left. 
Secondly, the figure is now completely nude and the 
knotty, bumpy character of clay modeling, seen in the 
other drawings except the ones after the head of 
Giuliano, is emphasized, in fact exaggerated. Outside 
of the figure itself there is no indication of supports save 
for a vague curved line at the left upper leg and the 
more clearly indicated rock on which the right foot 
rests, the foot having been turned down to rest in this 
manner. 

The statuettes from which Tintoretto studied the 
Medici Chapel figures, therefore, were not always exact 
transcriptions of the statues executed by Michelangelo. 
As De Tolnay indicates,” it seems as if the statuette 
possessed by Tintoretto of Giuliano de’ Medici was 
taken from a preliminary model by Michelangelo which 
was nude and in stronger contrapposto. 

The influence of these studies by Tintoretto after 
Michelangelo is revealed in various levels of assimilation 
in the paintings by Tintoretto himself. The most direct 
use of Michelangelo’s figures was in the lost frescoes 
on the Casa Gussoni in Venice. Ridolfi states that “On 
the Grand Canal, on the Houses of the Gussoni, he 
[ Tintoretto] portrayed in his youth two of the figures 
of Michelangelo, the Aurora and the Crepuscolo.””* 
Although these frescoes no longer exist, we have their 
image preserved in two engravings.** 

The fresco after the Crepuscolo (Fig. 6) was de- 
picted feet foremost in strong contrast to the Uffizi 
drawing no. 13048, which is seen from above and 
behind the head (Fig. 3), but it is simply another case 
of turning the model to another position, for the pose 
of the figure is identical with the drawings and with 
the original. Additions have been made, but they are of 
a very minor type—the drapery over the left leg on 
which, then, the right leg rests; also now the figure 
rests on clouds. The right leg seems to cross the left 
one higher up on the thigh than in the drawings or the 
original, and this right leg has a more muscular form 
than does Michelangelo’s figure. 
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For the Aurora (Fig. 7) we have no acceptable 
drawing by Tintoretto, but with Ridolfi’s mention of 
this figure and our knowledge of Tintoretto’s previous 
handling of these statues, a similar process of creation 
may be suggested for this figure. Viewed again from 
the feet, this figure is further changed by being a mirror 
reversal of the original. As in the Crepuscolo, the main 
variations from the original occur in the drapery, for 
now he has added a garment over the loins; the drapery 
under the left arm (right arm in the original) is now 
draped over the arm, the strip beneath the breasts is 
loosened. In this painting little details are changed, such 
as the two outstretched fingers of the right hand or the 
drapery of the head. The face seems to have a plumper 
appearance and the breasts are not set as far apart, but 
these changes have little meaning and several changes 
in media and example make any such conclusions 
doubtful. 

In Zanetti’s comments on these lost frescoes no 
attempt is made to identify the subject depicted by the 
figures; however, there is a slight hint to their meaning 
in the attributes associated with the figures. The Crepus- 
colo is seated on clouds, while the Aurora reclines on a 
more substantial medium and has near her right elbow 
a crown. These brief attributes probably identify them 
as two of the four elements of Neoplatonism: Air and 
Earth.” If so, the quartet of elements may have been 
completed by translating the other two Michelangelo 
figures of the Times of Day into Fire and Water, 
although they are not mentioned by Ridolfi. Italian 
Neoplatonism often associated the four elements with 
the four seasons and times of day, as well as with the 
four humors of man,”* but Tintoretto does not seem to 
follow the system in his transformation of the Michel- 
angelo Times of Day into elements. If Tintoretto had 
followed the usual philosophical system, Earth should 
have been created from the figure of the Crepuscolo, 
and the Aurora should have been Air, but the old tradi- 
tion of Earth as Cybele and a woman undoubtedly 
caused the change.” 

The date of these frescoes at thegCasa Gussoni is 
difficult to determine. Ridolfi®* attributes them to Tinto- 
retto’s youth, as he does the studies after Michelangelo, 
but Ridolfi is often inaccurate in his dates.*® The turn- 


Kapelle,” Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, n.s., X, 
1933, p. xxix; H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, Drawings of 
Venetian Painters, p. 290, no. 1729. 

22. C. de Tolnay, Michelangelo: III. The Medici Chapel, 
Princeton, 1948, p. 142. 

23. C. Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell’ arte, 1, p. 34: “Sopra il 
gran canale dunque, nelle case de’ Gussoni, ritrasse in sua 
giouenti due delle figure di Michel ’Angelo, l’Aurora, e’l 
Crepuscolo; . . .” Ridolfi also notes (p. 206) that the painter 
Santo Zago had decorated another building facade with a 
painting after the Crepuscolo of Michelangelo (“Sopra il Cam- 
po di San Fantino colori il crepusculo di Michel Angelo, & 
altre figure, . .”). Zago, who died before 1568, was an older 
contemporary of Tintoretto, but unfortunately we have no 
indication when Zago did his figure of the Crepuscolo, which 
might otherwise be important in connection with the vexing 
problem of when Tintoretto began to work from copies of 
the sculpture of Michelangelo. 

24. A. M. Zanetti, Varie pitture a fresco de’ principali 


maestri venexiani, Venice, 1760, pls. 8 and 9. 

25. The identification of the figure based on the Aurora as 
Earth was suggested by Dr. Erwin Panofsky, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, since Hrabanus Maurus, among 
others, equates Cybele and Earth and specifies that Earth is a 
woman with a turreted crown (Hrabanus Maurus, De uni- 
verso, XV, chap. vi, in J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus com- 
pletus, Series latina, Cxi, Paris, 1864, col. 431). See also H. 
Liebeschiitz, Fulgentius Metaforalis (Studien der Bibliothek 
Warburg iv), Leipzig-Berlin, 1926, pp. 54 and 62-63. 

26. E, Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York, 1939, 
Pp. 206-207. 

27. See note 25. 

28. C. Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell’ arte, 11, p. 34. 

29. Ridolfi claims that Tintoretto was born in 1512 (ébid., 
Il, p. 5), but as Von Hadeln indicates (C. Ridolfi, Le mara- 
viglie dell’ arte, ed. by D. von Hadeln, Berlin, 1924, 11, p. 
13 n. 1) other sources such as the death records show that he 
must have been born as late as 1518. 
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ing of the original figures in various positions, seen in 
these frescoes and in the drawings, suggest that they 
were executed after statuettes made of the Michelangelo 
figures. The dated record we have of statuettes made 
after the Medici Chapel figures is in Vasari’s life of 
Daniele da Volterra*® in which he notes that Daniele 
made casts of most of the figures in the Medici Chapel 
in 1557. Ridolfi, himself, specifically mentions** that 
it was from statuettes of Daniele da Volterra that 
Tintoretto worked. If these statuettes by Daniele to 
which Ridolfi refers were the ones executed in 1557, 
the Casa Gussoni frescoes and the studies after Michel- 
angelo could not be as early as Ridolfi seems to suggest. 

However, in any discussion regarding the date of the 
influence of Michelangelo on Tintoretto, the latter’s 
Miracle of the Slave, Accademia, Venice, dated 1548 
(Fig. 1), is always important. Generally this influence 
is described as being apparent in the emphasis on the 
nude, the two reclining figures on the gateway in the 
background, and the flying saint.** The general compo- 
sition of the painting resembles Michelangelo’s fresco 
of the Conversion of Saint Paul in the Pauline Chapel 
of the Vatican**—the semicircular composition below 
with the figures tending to shoot out from the recum- 
bent figure in the center and to build up at the side, 
also the figure of Christ above flying inward at the 
upper left of Michelangelo’s painting while in the 
center of Tintoretto’s design, and even the counter- 
movement into the center of the semicircle from the 
left side. In both compositions the semicircle of figures 
lies in the front plane against a rather light background. 
Tintoretto’s acquaintance with this Pauline Chapel 
fresco might either be through an unrecorded visit by 
Tintoretto to Rome just before 1548, as some recent 
art historians propose,** or more likely through an en- 
graving of this fresco.** 


30. G. Vasari, Le wite de’ pit eccellenti pittori, scultori ed 
architettori, ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, 1881, VII, p. 63. 

31. C. Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell’ arte, Venice, 1648, 1, 
p. 6. 

32. E. von der Bercken and A. L. Mayer, Tintoretto, 1923, 
I, Pp. 54-55- 

33. M. Dvorak, Geschichte der italienischen Kunst im Zeit- 
alter der Renaissance, Munich, 1928, 11, p. 145. 

34. M. Pittaluga, J] Tintoretto, p. 58. 

35. There is an undated engraving after the Conversion of 
Saint Paul by Nicolaus Beatrizet, who engraved many of the 
works of Michelangelo (W. von Seidlitz, in 4/1] gemeines K iinst- 
ler-Lexikon, ed. J. Meyer, H. Liicke, and H. von Tschudi, 
Leipzig, 111, 1885, s.v. Beatrizet). Three of Beatrizet’s en- 
gravings after Michelangelo are dated: the Jeremiah from the 
Sistine Ceiling (1547), the Pieta at Rome (1547), and the 
Last Judgment (1562). Beatrizet did many of the works of 
Michelangelo but not the complementary Pauline Chapel fresco 
of the Crucifixion of Saint Peter, which was engraved only 
later by De Cavalieri. Since two of the dated engravings after 
Michelangelo were done in 1547, one wonders whether the 
undated engraving of the Conversion of Saint Paul was not 
done at this time, which would find the fresco of the Conversion 
completed already for the visit of Pope Paul III to the Chapel 
on July 12, 1545 (F. Baumgart and B. Biagetti, Die Fresken 
des Michelangelo, L. Sabbatini und F. Zuccari in der Cappella 
Paolina im Vatikan, Vatican City, 1934, pp. 16-17), but not 
the other fresco of the Crucifixion of Saint Peter, which was 
only completed by 1550, and which would explain why Bea- 


Some of the individual figures in Tintoretto’s paint- 
ing recall specific figures of Michelangelo. The sculp- 
tural figures reclining on the gate in the background 
resemble in their symmetry on a triangular base the 
symmetrical bronze nudes flanking the window pene- 
trations between the Prophets and the Sibyls on the 
Sistine Ceiling.** Perhaps the most crucial figure is the 
turbaned one seated at the right in front of the throne. 
The limp hand on the crossed legs can only recall the 
Crepuscolo of the Medici Chapel. The Crepuscolo had 
been foreshadowed in one of the bronze nudes of the 
Sistine Ceiling,** but the Crepuscolo, by the crossing of 
the legs, is much closer to this figure of Tintoretto. In 
fact, the turbaned figure of Tintoretto’s Miracle of the 
Slave is not parallel to the picture plane as one would 
also expect, if it were based on the Sistine Ceiling bronze 
nudes, but it is rather seen from the right and slightly 
above the figure, reminiscent of Tintoretto’s drawing 
studies after the statuettes based on Michelangelo’s 
figures of the four Times of Day. Thus, Tintoretto’s 
drawing after the Crepuscolo in the Uffizi, no. 13048 
(Fig. 3), is viewed from the extreme right of the figure 
so that the observer is actually behind and above the 
head of the figure. This suggests very strongly that 
Tintoretto had statuettes based on Michelangelo’s fig- 
ures sometime before 1548 and that Ridolfi may not 
be inaccurate when he attributes the Casa Gussoni fres- 
coes, and at least some of the studies after Michel- 
angelo’s figures, to an early date in the career of Tinto- 
retto. 

The influence of ‘Tintoretto’s consideration of 
Michelangelo’s Medici Chapel statues is further hinted 
in a work difficult to date such as the Vulcan Surprising 
Venus and Mars in the Alte Pinakothek, Munich.** 
The figure of Venus is related to Michelangelo’s 


Aurora, the main changes occurring in the left arm, 


trizet did not also engrave this latter work. 

36. C. de Tolnay, Michelangelo: 11. The Sistine Ceiling, 
Princeton, 1945, pp. 70-71, particularly the pair illustrated in 
figs. 206-207. 

37. stbid. 

38. E. von der Bercken and A. L. Mayer, Tintoretto, 1923, 
I, p. 83, and m1, fig. 2; D. von Hadeln, Zeichnungen des Gia- 
como Tintoretto, p. 31; and E. von der Bercken, Die Gemalde 
des Jacopo Tintoretto, Munich, 1942, pp. 41-42 date it very 
early in Tintoretto’s oeuvre, while M. Pittaluga, J] Tintoretto, 
p. 262, and the catalogue of the Tintoretto show at Venice in 
1937 (La Mostra di Tintoretto, Venice, 1937, p. 183, no. 
66) date it late, about 1580. H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, 
Drawings of Venetian Painters, pp. 274 and 278, no. 1561 and 
H. Tietze, Tintoretto, p. 43 take a middle course and date 
the painting and its preparatory drawing in the Kupferstich- 
kabinett, Berlin (no. 4193), in the 1550’s. If the early date 
of this work could be substantiated, it would lend more surety 
to the suggestion that Tintoretto had statuettes of the Medici 
Chapel figures from an early date. Actually the Venus of the 
preparatory drawing at Berlin is further from Michelangelo’s 
Aurora than the Venus of the completed painting. 

R. Pallucchini in his book analyzing the formative years 
of Tintoretto (La giovinezza del Tintoretto, Milan, 1950), 
which became available after this article had gone to print, 
also dates the Munich painting in the sixth decade of the 
sixteenth century (pp. 132-133). The other material in his 
very comprehensive study does not affect the arguments of 
this paper, although Pallucchini would seem to be inclined 
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which is raised above the head, and the left leg, which 
is bent back; also, the head does not incline as far 
toward the right shoulder.*® Two minor paintings at- 
tributed to Tintoretto reproduce the same motif of the 
Venus with its suggestion of Michelangelo’s Aurora. 
So the version of Lot and His Daughters mentioned by 
Von der Bercken as formerly in the Haberstock col- 
lection in Berlin*® has the daughter at the right in the 
same pose as the Venus, except that she is now clothed 
and turns her head toward her father and, in this 
respect, comes closer to Michelangelo’s Aurora. The 
long drapery which Venus holds over her head is now 
a thin veil closer to the Aurora. Likewise, the picture 
of Susanna and the Elders formerly in Munich in the 
Von Nemes collection*’ has Susanna as a fairly close 
reversal of the Munich Venus. 

These reminiscences of the Medici Chapel statues go 
on throughout the career of Tintoretto, gradually being 
assimilated into his style. Thus, in Tintoretto’s Last 
Judgment in the Ducal Palace, Venice,*? dated about 
1588, the figure of Saint Luke belongs to the tradition 
of the Aurora, although here he follows more closely 
Tintoretto’s own version of Aurora or Earth on the 
Casa Gussoni. 

About midway in the career of Tintoretto, he, or 
his close associates, clearly stated their dependence upon 
Michelangelo’s statues in a group of minor works which 
are, however, interesting in their revelation of a change 
in Tintoretto’s attitude toward his mentor, Michel- 
angelo. In the ceiling of the Atrio Quadrato in the 
Ducal Palace at Venice, which has Doge Girolamo 
Priuli Recetving the Sword of Justice as its central 
panel, there are in the four corners of the ceiling small 
paintings of the Four Seasons executed between 1559 
and 1567.** The Four Seasons are represented as single 
putti in various reclining poses which are surprisingly 
faithful to the statues of the four Times of Day in the 
Medici Chapel. The Spring (Fig. 8) is based on the 
Crepuscolo, but the legs are now uncrossed and viewed 
from the feet, somewhat similar in viewpoint to his 
fresco of the Casa Gussoni. The muscular modeling 
of Michelangelo’s figure and Tintoretto’s drawings is 


now changed into the soft flesh of the child. The figure 
of Summer (Fig. 9) is taken from the rear of the 
Giorno but with several alterations such as the un- 
crossing of the legs and the changing of the forearms. 
The grain and the sickle held by this putto indicate the 
season. For Autumn (Fig. 10) the Notte serves as the 
example, although the former is again a sleepy putto, 
whose temporal significance is suggested by the rich 
vines, fruit, and the vine wreath on the child’s head. In 
viewpoint much closer to the usual view of the Notte, 
the putto is not contorted as much as the Notte, neither 
raising the left leg as.high nor resting the right elbow 
across on the left leg. Winter (Fig. 11) is derived, of 
course, from the Aurora with the principal change in 
the legs, as the right leg is raised and the left one 
outstretched, in contrast to the Aurora. The time of 
year is suggested by the bleak natural growth and the 
slight drapery worn by the child. This drapery is de- 
veloped from that of the Aurora—the girdle beneath 
the breasts of the Aurora has now become a wide band 
across the figure, and the veil is now a drape along the 
far side of the figure, across the back, and clutched over 
the breast. 

In all of the Four Seasons the principal variation from 
the statues by Michelangelo occurs in the position of the 
legs, while the whole figures are generally observed 
from the feet or head, which was also noticed in Tinto- 
retto’s Casa Gussoni frescoes. 

That Michelangelo’s figures of the Times of the Day 
should be used by Tintoretto for the Four Seasons is 
completely fitting with the prevalence of Neoplatonic 
thought in Italy during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Neoplatonism in its systematization had equated 
the four humors of man, the four elements of the uni- 
verse, the four seasons of the year, and the four periods 
of the day, or four ages of man.“ For two of his figures 
Tintoretto followed this system by transposing the 
Giorno into Summer and the Notte into Autumn.* 
However, the other two seasons, the Spring based upon 
the Crepuscolo and the Winter taken from the Aurora, 
are reversed from the usual Neoplatonic order. An 
artistic explanation for this reversal would seem more 


(p. 84) to date the Casa Gussoni frescoes very early except 
for the argument that they are based upon models by Daniele 
da Volterra. 

39. The suggestion by H. Tietze, Tintoretto, p. 356, that 
the figure of Venus may be dependent upon Titian’s An- 
dromeda in his painting of Perseus and Andromeda in the 
Wallace collection, London, seems rather wide of the mark. 

40. E. von der Bercken, Tintoretto, 1942, p. 105, fig. 120. 

41. ibid., p. 117, fig. 165; also accepted by D. von Hadeln, 
“Einige wenig bekannte Werke des Tintoretto. 11,” Zeitschrift 
fiir bildende Kunst, LVi1, 1922, p. 95. 

42. H. Tietze, Tintoretto, p. 54, the whole painting illus- 
trated on folding plate opposite pl. 242. 

43. M. Boschini, Le ricche minere della pittura veneziana, 
Venice, 1674, pp. 8 and g: “. ... vi sono in varij comparti, 
historiette di chiari oscuri, & ne’ angoli quattro Puttini colo- 
riti; € tutto questo Salotto, é dipinto da Giacomo Tintoretto 
della esquisitissima maniera.” M. Pittaluga, of.cit., p. 227, 
specifically denies these works as from the hand of Tintoretto. 
Although there may be some doubts as to the actual painting, 
the general conception and design of the ceiling would seem 


to be due to Tintoretto. A. L. Mayer (“New Documents and 
Attributions: From the Strasbourg Museum to the Venice 
Palazzo Ducale,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 6th ser., XXVII, 1945, 
pp. 90-91) was the first to publish illustrations of these works, 
which he characterized as “his [Tintoretto] personal inven- 
tion.” 

44. E. Steinmann, Das Geheimnis der Medicigraber Michel 
Angelos, pp. 74-106; corrected by E. Panofsky, Studies in 
Iconology, pp. 206-207. For a late, but explicit, equation of 
the various quartets, see F. Piccolomini, De rerum definitioni- 
bus, Frankfort, 1600, pp. 150 and 157. 

45. Florentine Neoplatonism, based on Greek thought, had 
the phlegmatic temperament and the element water equated 
with winter, while the melancholic humor was related to earth 
and autumn, In the north, as represented by Albrecht Diirer, 
the associations were reversed, so that the phlegmatic equaled 
autumn, and the melancholic, winter, explained by Panofsky as 
due to the climatic difference between classic Greece and Ger- 
many (E. Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, Princeton, 1943, 1, p. 
157). Therefore, it is not surprising to find a Venetian artist 
following the scheme also prevalent in Germany. 
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in keeping with the personality of Tintoretto than a re- 
interpretation of the philosophical system.*® Of Michel- 
angelo’s four statues the only one which might suggest 
in posture the pleasantness of spring would be the rather 
weary nonchalance of the Crepuscolo; the Giorno and 
the Notte are too introverted in their strong contrap- 
posto or tormented pose to lend themselves to an artistic 
expression of the expansive budding of spring. On the 
other hand, the Aurora would, in pose, be the most 
fitting for a depiction of the chilling effect of winter as 
she pulls the veil around her neck and has the girdle 
about her middle, which Tintoretto enlarges. It would 
seem, therefore, that Tintoretto probably reversed the 
interpretation of two of Michelangelo’s figures in order 
to express more fully one’s feelings associated with these 
two seasons. 

It has recently been pointed out*’ that in Venice and 
in the neighboring town of Bassano, Jacopo da Ponte 
and his son, Francesco, contemporary with Tintoretto, 
created series of pictures of the Four Seasons and series 
of the four Elements. Ridolfi claims that Jacopo Bas- 
sano made many series of the Seasons which he sent to 
Venice for sale.** In fact, in the inventory of 1592 of 
works left in the home.of Jacopo*® there are mentioned 
four different complete series of the Seasons and one 
complete group of the Elements, the latter of which 
may have been complementary to one of the groups of 
Seasons as the sizes of the paintings are specified in the 
inventory as being the same.”° There are also listed some 


five paintings or groups of paintings which include one. 


or more of the Seasons and five pictures of single Ele- 
ments. According to Ridolfi’s description of one series 
of Elements done for a German prince by Jacopo 
Bassano there may even have been a reference to the 
equation of the Times of Day with the Elements.” 
Although these groups of the Seasons and Elements 
seem to be genre scenes with no relation to Tintoretto’s 
more allegorical figures, they do indicate the popularity 
of these subjects in Venice. 

Even a very clearcut example of the influence of 
Michelangelo upon Tintoretto, represented by the 
Medici Chapel statues, becomes, therefore, quite com- 
plex. The lost Casa Gussoni frescoes and the reminis- 
cence of the Crepuscolo in Tintoretto’s Miracle of the 
Slave suggest that the Medici Chapel figures may have 
early influenced the career of Tintoretto. By the time 


46. Tintoretto makes the same reversal for his lost frescoes 
of the two elements (see above) where the Crepuscolo be- 
comes Air and the Aurora is Earth. According to Neoplatonism 
the Aurora should equal Spring and Air, while the Crepuscolo 
should be aligned with Winter and Earth, that is, in accord- 
ance with the revision apparently in effect in the north (see 
note 45). 

47. L. Baldass, “Some Remarks on Francesco Bassano and 
His Historical Function,” Art Quarterly, X11, 1949, pp. 199- 
219. 

48. C. Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell’ arte, Venice, 1648, 1, 
p. 386. 

49. G. Verci, Notizie intorno alla vita e alle opere de’ pit- 
tori, scultori e intagliatori della citta di Bassano, Venice, 1775, 
91-100. 

50. tbid., p. 95, inventory nos. 80 and 88. 

g1. C. Ridolfi, of.cét., 1, p. 387: “Dipinse pure per altro 


of the little putti of the Four Seasons in the Ducal 
Palace, Tintoretto has achieved enough control and 
command of those elements of Michelangelo’s style 
which were his desire that he could treat the Medici 
Chapel statues rather frivolously. Tintoretto’s late great 
works in the Scuola di San Rocco and the Paradise of 
the Ducal Palace reveal that then Michelangelo had 
been assimilated completely and could be used very 
freely by Tintoretto for his own purposes. 

The artistic theorists of the Renaissance had argued 
quite heatedly regarding the merits of painting versus 
sculpture. Leonardo da Vinci had, of course, presented 
the superior position of painting on the basis of the in- 
tellectual superiority required of the painter who must 
control various types of perspective, light and shade, 
and color.** Naturally the side of sculpture was sustained 
by Michelangelo.** In the first half of the sixteenth 
century this argument had developed into a disagree- 
ment between the two great schools of Italian art, with 
Florence supporting sculpture and Michelangelo as the 
greater of the two arts and the greatest artist, while 
Venice claimed that painting and its native artist Titian 
excelled all others. Four books issued at Venice during 
the period when Tintoretto was formulating his style 
of painting reflect this argument. Paolo Pino published 
a dialogue in 1548,°* which considered both points of 
view, having a Tuscan, Fabio, present the Florentine 
beliefs; but finally Fabio acknowledges the superiority 
of the Venetian arguments given by one, Lauro. A 
year later the Florentine writer, Antonio Francesco 
Doni, replied in a dialogue published in Venice, in 
which Pino himself is introduced as the representative 
of painting but is defeated, as one would expect in a 
Florentine writer. Also during 1549 the Venetian, 
Michelangelo Biondo, again indicated the Venetian 
belief in the superiority of expression possible in the art 
of painting in his essay upon the nobility of painting.*® 
Finally in 1557 another Venetian, Lodovico Dolce, put 
his friend, the influential Pietro Aretino, and un- 
doubtedly Aretino’s own ideas and sentiments, into a 
dialogue®’ which asserts the excellence of Raphael and 
especially the painting of Titian over Michelangelo. Of 
all these four writers Pino’s theory is in many ways the 
most advanced in relation to the course of Mannerist 
painting as it developed in Italy at this time. It is 
Pino, as we have seen, who felt that the artist who had 


gran Prencipe gli Elementi facendo assistere a ciascuno una 
Deita. All’ aere Giunone; all’ Acqua Nettuno; alla Terra Ce- 
rere; al Fuoco Volcano: co la diversita delle cose, che si com- 
prendono sotto gli elementi, e le parti del giorno, e della notte 
facendovi cadere quelle operationi, che si trattano in quel 
tempo da mortali.” 

52. J. P. Richter, ed., The Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, 2nd ed. enl. and rev. by J. P. Richter and I. A. Richter, 
London, 1939, 1, pp. 82-101. 

53. G. Bottari and S. Ticozzi, Raccolta di lettere, 1, Milan, 
1822, p. 9, letter rx. 

54. P. Pino, Dialogo di pittura, Venice, 1548. 

55. A. F. Doni, Disegno, Venice, 1549. 

56. M. A. Biondo, Della nobilissima pittura, Venice, 1549. 

57- L. Dolce, Dialogo della pittura ... , intitolato PAre- 
tino, Venice, 1557. 
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both the disegno of Michelangelo and the color of 
Titian would be the “god of painting.”®* It is exactly 
in this same year of 1548 that we have seen Tintoretto 
realize this combination of the two great artists in his 
Miracle of the Slave (Fig. 1), in which he creates 
figures which partake of the dynamic plasticity of 
Michelangelo’s figures and the rich color of Titian. 

According to Ridolfi, as we have noted, the elements 
of Michelangelo’s style which Tintoretto wished to 
command are summed up in the word disegno. To 
understand what is meant by disegno, we have the 
direct statement of Pino, who remarks that painting is 
divided into three parts: disegno, imuentione, and 
colorire.** Disegno then is composed of four parts, of 
which the first is “Judgment,” or what we should call 
talent. The second factor within disegno is “Circum- 
scription,” which is the ability to create contours and to 
endow figures with light and shade. The third element 
is “Practice,” which has to do with the ability to choose 
correct lighting, to recognize the beautiful, and to 
know and to handle the various technical media of 
drawing. Finally disegno also includes “Composition,” 
which deals with the position and parts of the human 
body, its foreshortening, drapery folds, and the plasticity 
of the human body created by the suggestion of the 
nude form under the drapery. Pino’s definition of 
disegno is, therefore, quite analogous to Tintoretto’s 
interest in Michelangelo’s sculpture which permits him 
to study Michelangelo’s control of the nude in various 
foreshortenings and to translate the plasticity of actual 
sculpture into a pictorial plasticity by means of contours 
and lighting. 

Tintoretto was both great enough as an artist in 
himself and was far enough away, both in time and 
geography, from the titanic personality of Michelangelo 
to use the accomplishments of the latter for his own 
expression and never be engulfed by him, as even 
Raphael had been for a while. Tintoretto was con- 
sciously able to extract from two of the greatest artists 
of all times, Titian and Michelangelo, those factors 
which would express his new interests without ever 
falling into the danger of eclecticism. The philosophy 
of Michelangelo had little apparent influence upon 
Tintoretto; it was rather his sculptural form which, by 
means of light and color, Tintoretto could transform 
into a pictorial manner proper to a Venetian and in- 
fluential on later painting. 
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58. P. Pino, op.cit., fol. 25. 
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1. An article submitted for the issue in honor of Charles 
Rufus Morey as listed in THE ART BULLETIN, December 1950. 
Special thanks are owed to Professor Milton Flower for kindly 
providing helpful criticism and access to historical materials in 
Carlisle; to Professor Harold Dickson for drawing my atten- 
tion to the Latrobe letter; and to Mrs. F. C. Latrobe II for 
permitting me to consult the Latrobe papers in her possession. 

2. Latrobe made a sketch of Harris’ Ferry on Oct. 12, 1813. 
Sketch now in the possession of Mrs. F. C. Latrobe II. 

3. See Lyman H. Butterfield, “Rush and the Beginning of 


LATROBE AND OLD WEST AT 
DICKINSON COLLEGE’ 


PAUL F. NORTON 


The program for advancement of education in 
America in the late eighteenth century was not physi- 
cally extended beyond the eastern seaboard. In the 
minds of such farsighted men as Jefferson, Benjamin 
Rush, and Henry Clay there were plans maturing 
which eventually were to establish facilities for educa- 
tion in the most western parts of the Union. At Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, a few miles west of Harris’ Ferry,” 
later Harrisburg, there had been a settlement since 
1751, and a small grammar school for the inhabitants 
of the area since 1773; but those who desired further 
education were forced to go to Harvard, to Princeton 
if they were Presbyterian, to William and Mary, or 
some other eastern college. The citizens of Carlisle had 
already decided to enlarge the school and give to it 
the more exalted title of academy, when Benjamin 
Rush,* the famous Philadelphia physician, heard of the 
project from John Montgomery of Carlisle. This was 
in 1782. Within a single year Rush, with characteristic 
enthusiasm, had organized a college, selected trustees, 
and obtained a charter from the state.* This remarkable 
man overcame the numerous difficulties which arose, 
particularly financial, by the vigor of his imagination 
and the power of his pen. The population of Carlisle 
was predominantly Scotch-Irish, so that Rush deemed 
it expedient that the school be Presbyterian.° 

The first president of the college, Charles Nisbet, 
also chosen by Rush, was a Scotch Presbyterian minister 
whom Rush had met while studying at Edinburgh some 
years earlier. Nisbet was a well-known scholar, being 
particularly proficient in the field of moral philosophy. 
He had a most phenomenal memory, and furthermore, 
championed the rights of the American Colonies. When 
Nisbet arrived in this country he stayed briefly with 
Rush in Philadelphia, and then journeyed to Carlisle 
where he probably found less intellectual life than he 
had anticipated. After a year of sickness and longing 
for his native land he settled down for twenty years of 
substantial service to the community before his death 
in 1804.° 

Architecturally the new college could claim only an 
insignificant building previously used by the Grammar 
School.” It was hopelessly inadequate, but continued to 
be used until a permanent building on a different site 


John and Mary’s College over Susquehanna,” Journal of the 
History of Medicine, Summer 1948; and his forthcoming pub- 
lication of the Rush correspondence. 

4. Act of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, dated Sep- 
tember 9, 1783, giving a charter to Dickinson College. 

5. See James Henry Morgan, Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, 1933 (the best history of the college). 

6. S. Miller, Memoir of Rev. C. Nisbet, 1840. This is the 
best source for the life of Nisbet. No satisfactory biography has 
been written. 

7. Morgan, of.cit., p. 41. Photograph of replica of the first 
college building, erected for the Grammar School in 1773. 
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was erected and opened, though still incomplete, late in 
the year 1802. As early as 1783 the question of erecting 
a suitable building had been broached during a meeting 
of the Trustees at Philadelphia. A committee was ap- 
pointed “to make inquiry for a proper lot of not less 
than 12 acres in the Borough of Carlisle for erecting the 
College, having a particular attention to the health and 
pleasantness of the situation, to prepare a drawing of 
the College and to make an estimate of the expense of 
purchase and building.”* Lack of sufficient funds quickly 
dampened this early enthusiasm. Yet the idea of increas- 
ing the size of the college persisted. A fruitless effort 
was made to obtain the Public Works,” used originally 
by the Colonies for military supplies. And it was not 
until 1798 that a concerted effort was made to supply 
the building needs of the college. 

In April of 1798 the Trustees appointed a committee 
with instructions similar to those given the previous 
committee on building, namely, to select “a proper site 
for the proposed building with a plan thereof and an esti- 
mate of the probable expense.”*° The Trustees soon re- 
ceived a report from the committee which they approved, 
and building operations were begun the following spring 
on the site now known as the college square. Little is 
known of this first building since no drawings of it sur- 
vive, and only very limited ,descriptions. The corner- 
stone was laid on June 19, 1799, for a brick structure 
placed on rising ground with a beautiful green lawn in 
front." The actual construction must have proceeded 
slowly, for the following year more subscriptions were 
needed, and in 1801 it became necessary to sell stock 
belonging to the college in order to continue building. 
By December of 1802 the Trustees were able to say 
they had “at great expence and trouble nearly com- 
pleted a large, elegant, and commodious Building in 
which the Classes are taught.””** 

On February 3, 1803, only four of five weeks after 
the new building was occupied, a devastating fire con- 
sumed the edifice and, for the moment, the hopes and 
morale of the whole college. The best description of the 
original edifice is given in a letter written by Mont- 
gomery to Rush immediately after this fire.** Mont- 
gomery refers to it as grand, ornamental, and elegant 
in appearance, and mentions twelve apartments. The 
local Gazette says that the destruction was so complete 
that nothing remained “entire but the East and West 
ends of the building.”** After the disaster Dr. Nisbet 


8. Quoted in Morgan, of.cit., p. 81. 

g. Now called Carlisle Barracks, situated in the northeast 
part of the town. 

10. Quoted in Morgan, of.cit., p. 81. 

11. See Kline’s Carlisle Weekly Gazette, issue of June 19, 
1799. 

a See Kline’s Carlisle Weekly Gazette, issue of Decem- 
ber 8, 1802. 

13. Letter deposited in the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, Ridgway Branch, Benjamin Rush papers, xL11 (Dickin- 
son College). 

14. See Kline’s Carlisle Weekly Gazette, issue of February 
16, 1803. 

15. Quoted in Morgan, of.cit., p. 88. 

16. Memorandum in Jefferson’s account book, February 25, 
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wrote to Judge Allison in Pittsburgh and referred with 
characteristic humor to the opinion of certain members 
of the Board of Trustees: “You must have heard that 
our new college was burnt to the ground, on Thursday 
the third current. We have been bothered by our 
Trustees to make our College conform to Princeton 
College. We have now attained a pretty near con- 
formity to it, by having our building burnt down to the 
ground,”’*® Nassau Hall at Princeton had burned the 
previous year. 

News of the fire spread quickly throughout the coun- 
try, a remarkable fact considering the relative insignifi- 
cance of the college, and the poor communication 
service of the day. But owing to the brilliant perform- 
ances of the Trustees and others interested in the 
welfare of the college, subscriptions were gathered 
almost overnight, so that in less than six weeks after the 
fire the Trustees met and resolved to begin another pro- 
gram of building, having secured promises for enough 
money to start construction immediately. Among the 
notable subscribers to the fund were Thomas Jeffer- 
son,** then President of the United States, Aaron Burr, 
the venturesome Vice-President and graduate of Prince- 
ton, Chief Justice Marshall, several members of Con- 
gress, and of course the Trustees and more prosperous © 
townspeople.*” On May 2, 1803, the Trustees “Re- 
solved, That Dr. Armstrong, Dr. McCoskry, Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. C. Smith, . . . fix upon plan for the 
building. . . .””** By a stroke of good fortune one of the 
most recently appointed Trustees, Judge Hugh H. 
Brackenridge of Carlisle,’® obtained the services of Ben- 
jamin Henry Latrobe, the most thoroughly trained archi- 
tect in the United States. Latrobe donated plans as his 
gift to the rebuilding of the College House, as it was 
called. He states this in a letter as follows: “I will with 
pleasure contribute to the reestablishment of Dickenson 
College, every possible gratuitous personal assistance.”’*° 
He was already familiar with the probleiu of providing 
proper space and dignity for educational institutions, since 
as recently as the year before he had renovated Prince- 
ton’s Nassau Hall. 

The plans of Old West no longer exist, but the 
building does, and most important of all a letter has 
recently been found written by Latrobe to Judge 
Brackenridge, as a representative of the Board of Trus- 
tees, which describes the building so accurately that a 
very good restoration of its original appearance could 
be made from the letter alone.** The letter clarifies 


1803, “Gave Hamilton & Campbell ord. on I. Barnes for 
100.D. charity to Carlisle college.” Also see the account of 
subscriptions taken by James Hamilton and Campbell in 
Hanover, Frederick, Hs. of Rep., City of Wash., March 16, 
1803; in possession of Dickinson College Library. 

17. Lists of the subscribers are preserved in the Dickinson 
College Library. 

18. Quoted in Morgan, of.cit., p. gt. 

19. Brackenridge was Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania (1799-1816); and was appointed a trustee of 
Dickinson College in 1803. 

20. Unpublished letter of Latrobe to Brackenridge, dated 
May 18, 1803. See Appendix a. 

21. sbid. 
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several contradictions which have appeared in previous 
descriptions of the building, and of more general im- 
portance it provides us with the building theories of an 
eminent architect of the period. 

Although the building committee-had only been ap- 
pointed on the second of May, by the middle of the 
month Judge Brackenridge had spoken to Latrobe in 
Philadelphia about plans for the college and had pre- 
sented him with some rough sketches he had brought 
with him from Carlisle. At the same time he gave 
Latrobe a description of the site and mentioned the 
amount of money the Trustees expected to raise for the 
building fund. Latrobe immediately began designing 
plans which he was able to show Brackenridge within a 
week. These plans did not coincide exactly with the 
suggestions given by the Trustees, but the changes made 
were so practical, and added so much to the dignity of 
the building, that Latrobe had no difficulty in convinc- 
ing Brackenridge of their worth. Brackenridge took 
upon himself the task of arousing enthusiasm among 
his colleagues for the plans, as may be seen from reading 
his letters written to James Hamilton immediately after 
he had spoken with Latrobe. 

The old college building had been of brick, and the 
Trustees intended the new one to be of that material 
also. But Latrobe insisted that stone, preferably the 
local limestone of the Cumberland Valley, be used for 
such a large edifice, to give it the appearance of strength. 
Evidently there had been several objections to this 
choice of material; in fact, brick had already been 
ordered.** One objection was that the stones would 
rust, but in the true romantic fashion of the age, 
Latrobe answered that painters give even new buildings 
a certain rust to suggest the venerableness of antiquity.” 
And as a measure of economy, Latrobe suggested that 
the foundations of the old building be used. On the list 
of contracts made for work at the college may be found 
an item indicating that the ruins of the old college were 
actually being cleared out before Latrobe’s plans were 
received.”* 

There also must have been a considerable amount of 
discussion over the site and orientation of the building, 
for we find Latrobe writing several paragraphs of a 
letter on this subject which sound very much like the 
jargon of our modern architects, who often, curiously 
enough, think that such minute attention to the practi- 
cal matter of construction is peculiar to the twentieth 


22. Unpublished letter of Brackenridge probably to Hamil- 
ton, dated May 19, 1803. See Appendix B. 

23. List of contracts and agreements entered into by the 
college is in possession of Dickinson College Library. Item 16, 
the last on the list, is dated May 4, so it may be assumed that 
the whole list dates earlier than Latrobe’s letter to Bracken- 
ridge insisting on the use of stone. “16. with Adam Resinger 
for 300 thousand bricks at 33/ per thousd. agreement with 
but not signed.” 

24. Unpublished letter of Brackenridge to James Hamilton, 
dated May 22, 1803. See Appendix c. 

25. List of contracts and agreements entered into by the 
college. Item 14 entered as follows: “Thomas Crow & Robert 
Forsayth have agreed & are at work to clear out all the ruins 
of the Old College for... .” 
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century.”° Concerning the orientation, Latrobe said that 
the living spaces should be on the south side of the 
building while the communication ways, stairs, lobbies, 
etc., should be on the north side protecting the southern 
rooms from the northerly winds. It was this require- 
ment of orientation which led Latrobe to place the main 
entrance ways for the concourse of students on the 
north, while, from the visual point of view, the south 
facade, with its gabled center and stately, dignified 
proportions facing the main street of the town, is the 
side normally seen first upon approaching the building. 
Historians of the college have been puzzled by the fact 
that the southern monumental entrance led into a room, 
used during the nineteenth century as a chapel, at a 
point directly behind the pulpit. Since this would not be 
a convenient place for the public to enter, it was sur- 
mised that in the process of construction the plan was 
reversed because the entrance to the general system of 
hallways seemed to be on the wrong side of the build- 
ing.” Another suggestion was that Latrobe had judged 
wrongly in designing it in this way because he had never 
actually seen the site.** In the light of the recently 
discovered letters it becomes apparent that neither of 
these suggestions is correct. We know from Bracken- 
ridge’s letters that the original entry was on the north 
side, and that he had carefully “explained the situation 
of the ground, and town” to Latrobe (Fig. 1). He says 
that Latrobe’s “reasons prevail with me as to throwing 
the entry to the North.”** Furthermore, in the earliest 
preserved picture of the college house, in the Portfolio, 
which must date at least as early as 1811, there is a path 
running from the southeast corner of the lot that dis- 
tinctly passes around to the north side and not to the 
entrance which has hitherto been generally accepted 
as the main one (Fig. 2).°° A photograph taken in 
1883 shows three north doors, one of which was still 
being used in that year (Fig. 3). It is my belief that 
the southern entrance never was used during the nine- 
teenth century while the two-story hall was being used 
as a chapel. After the balconies and pulpit were removed 
about 1890, and the room ceased to be a chapel, the 
doorway may have provided an entrance from the 
south side. 

From his experience in rebuilding Nassau Hall at 
Princeton, Latrobe learned how to draw an improved 
design for Dickinson College. Brackenridge quotes him 
as saying that the basement story of Princeton was de- 


See also the letter of Archibald McCoy, mason, to John 
Montgomery, dated June 13, 1803, wherein the contractor 
agrees “to have the foundation cleared away.” 

President Edel has told me that during recent alterations, 
made at the basement level, charred bricks were uncovered. 
This would indicate that some of the original foundations re- 
main. 

26. See Appendix a. 

27. Morgan, of.cit., p. 97. 

28. ibid. 

See Appendix c. 

o. Engraved by Benjamin Tanner of Philadelphia from 
a fe by A. Brackenridge (Class of 1809), son of H. H. 
Brackenridge; published in Portfolio, v, 1811, p. 240. 
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fective in that it was not more than two or three feet 
above the ground, which made it too damp and dark.** 
Also Latrobe says that usually college houses have rooms 
arranged on each side of a common hall, as at Prince- 
ton, which makes this central passage very dark and 
noisy, and places half of the rooms toward the weather 
side, rendering them uncomfortably cold in the winter 
months.*? 

In 1812, when Latrobe was designing a building for 
Transylvania University at Lexington, Kentucky, he 
reconsidered the question of orientation, and discussed 
the mode of attaining the best conditions for student 
study. In this design he eliminates dark passageways 
and places all of the rooms on the south side of the 
building. In a letter to Henry Clay, who asked him for 
designs, he compares this new plan with that of Dickin- 
son College and says he thinks the latter “very inferior 
in accomodation.”** 

Latrobe says there are two common systems used by 
institutions of higher learning for controlling student 
study, the German and the French. The former, under 
which he studied, brought all of the students into a 
common room, according to their classes, where they 
were expected to study under the watchful eye of a 
tutor. And they slept together in a common dormitory. 
Latrobe says that he prefers this system because the 
youthful students are under constant surveillance both 
day and night, and are therefore less likely to pass their 
time fruitlessly. Under the French system, each student 
has his own study cell and works in the private confines 
of his room without the attention of a tutor. The stu- 
dents do not sleep in dormitories, but in rooms where 
there are rarely more than three others. This routine 
relies to a great extent upon the individual exercising 
his own discretion in allotting time for study. Princeton 
had begun by using the second method, separating the 
students, and since Dickinson was a Presbyterian off- 
shoot of Princeton, it adopted the same procedure. And 
Latrobe’s plans for Transylvania follow suit, for it, too, 
was a Presbyterian college, and would, according to 
Henry Clay, be using a similar plan of education.** It 
is interesting to note that our public school system today 
has adopted the first, while most colleges have preferred 
the latter system, which places greater faith in the ability 
of each student to advance his own education. 

The architectural style of Latrobe, in its general 
adherence to the principles of classic architecture, is 
derived indirectly from the buildings of the English 
Renaissance, and more directly from the contemporary 
milieu of architectural knowledge and archaeological 
studies of the ancient past. His insistence upon the sim- 
plification of form makes him an architectural cousin 
of Sir John Soane in England and C. N. Ledoux in 
France. Latrobe once told Jefferson that he preferred 
the simpler and more dignified architecture of the 
Greeks to the more florid Roman work; yet, in contra- 


31. See Appendix B. 

32. See Appendix a. 

33- Unpublished letter of Latrobe to Henry Clay, dated 
June 24, 1812; in the possession of Mrs. F. C. Latrobe II. 
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diction to this statement, we find Latrobe using the 
dome, a favorite vaulting device of the Romans, on 
several of his buildings. And the cupola, a Renaissance 
offspring of the dome, is used at Dickinson College. 

The cupola, along with the central door and pedi- 
ment, serves as a central motif for Old West. Today 
the covering of the cupola, held up by twelve, unfluted 
columns, is bulbous and has soft smooth curves, like a 
puffball. This is not the design an architect with a 
classical background would produce. Fortunately, a 
photograph taken about 1870 (Fig. 5) has been found 
which proves that the present covering is not the orig- 
inal, but a later modification made some time after that 
year. The resemblance of the original cover, with its 
far more pleasing proportions, to the stepped dome of 
the Pantheon in Rome may easily be seen. It is in 
keeping with the classical tradition exemplified by 
Latrobe. 

The domical covering of the cupola is crowned with 
a curious weathervane in the shape of a mermaid. Some 
years ago Professor Himes of Dickinson College wrote 
a pamphlet about this old weathervane in which he 
maintains that the figure of a mermaid was not sug- 
gested by Latrobe. He refers to the early engraving of 
the college (Fig. 2) as a picture of the original building 
that burned because the engraving does not show the 
brown-stone corners and trimming around the win- 
dows, nor the tablet with the name of Dickinson Col- 
lege. Himes decides, therefore, that the mermaid was 
put up at the suggestion of Dr. Nisbet, and that the 
figure is not a mermaid, but a triton. Since Dr. Nisbet 
commanded a wealth of classical learning, Himes be- 
lieved that Nisbet had taken the suggestion from the 
writings of Vitruvius which describe the triton, used as 
a weathervane, on top of the famous Tower of the 
Winds in Athens.** But there is no doubt about the fact 
that the building reproduced in the engraving is the 
one which still stands today. It agrees in all essential 
elements of construction, having the same general shape, 
the same number of windows, a cupola, corresponding 
chimneys, etc. A drawing was made of Old West by 
A. Brackenridge, the son of Judge Brackenridge and a 
graduate of Dickinson College in 1809, from which 
this engraving (Fig. 2) was produced by a Philadelphia 
engraver. It is reasonable to suppose that the drawing 
was not an exact reproduction of the building, nor the 
engraving an exact copy of the drawing. There is 
sufficient room for errors which can explain the omis- 
sions mentioned by Himes. In fact, the engraver seems 
to have metamorphosed the mermaid into a sort of 
pelican with a long beak and a ball hovering over its 
head. Furthermore, the engraver, Benjamin Tanner, 
did not move from New York to Philadelphia until 
1805, two years after the original building had burned. 
And since the engraving was not published until 1811, 


34. tbid. 

35. Charles F. Himes, The Mermaid of Old West, n.d. (a 
copy presented by the author to the Library of Congress in 
1917). 
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Old West, 


Old West. North side. Photographed in the centennial year (1883), 
when the bell was placed in the cupola (Courtesy Dickinson College) 
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From Portfolio, 


Old West. Engraving 


Old West. South side 
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it is hardly likely that it represents anything but La- 
trobe’s design. 

The credit given by Himes to Dr. Nisbet for having 
suggested the form of the weathervane seems to me mis- 
placed. Nisbet had no particular interest in having a 
college building erected at this particular time. His 
salary had not been paid regularly or fully for several 
years, so that it appears doubtful whether he would 
have tendered any suggestions whatsoever.*° It is true 
that Dr. Nisbet was an excellent classical scholar and 
may have read Vitruvius’ books on architecture. How- 
ever, Latrobe also knew the classical languages, and 
because of his profession would certainly have been 
more familiar with architectural literature than Nisbet. 
Finally, there is a point unknown to Himes which 
strengthens the argument that Latrobe originated the 
idea. Latrobe actually owned a copy of Stuart and 
Revett’s Antiquities of Athens, where a reconstruction 
of the Tower of the Winds may be found, surmounted 
by a triton strongly resembling the mermaid of Old 
West. The mermaid is not as beautiful a creature as 
most mermaids are purported to be, but she has a great 
deal of character, and a curious anatomical structure, 
for she has a face and bust on both sides. The local 
metalworker who contrived the figure apparently did 
not know the sex of Vitruvius’ triton, since he formed a 
female figure, which soon became known as a mermaid 
rather than a triton. 

The rectangular windows of the first story of the 
building are set into a slightly recessed, arched area of 
plain white plaster. This simple method of decorating 
the first floor with large window areas, which seemingly 
balance and hold up the windows of the two stories 
above, is characteristic of several of Latrobe’s designs. 
The arches over these recesses are of carefully cut red 
sandstone like all of the other trim of the building. The 
red sandstone is not local, and is said to have been 
brought from York County.** The stone was hand cut, 
giving the surface an uneven texture which adds to the 
beauty of this handsomely weathered stone. Later re- 
placements and additions have been made from time 
to time, but these may easily be distinguished because 
the stones have been cut with a mechanical device and 
have not the soft reddish texture of the old stones. 

The south door, though not used for entrance or 
exit, served to establish a dignified visual center for the 
main facade, and helped light the large interior hall. 
The original doors, which were of wood and may be 
seen in the early engraving (Fig. 2), have not been 
preserved, having been replaced by glass doors. Fan 
and side lights are still used, though these are also later 
replacements. 

Many other modifications and changes have been 
made since the original construction, usually intended 
to increase the efficiency of the building in a more 


36. Nisbet always thought the Public Works in Carlisle 
should have been used for the college instead of spending a 
large sum of money erecting a new building. 

37. Morgan, 0f.cit., p. 93. 

38. List of contracts and agreements entered into by the 
college. Item 15 reads as follows: “Edwar Harp and Zacha. 


modern era. For instance, in 1834, when Dr. Durbin, 
the first president of the new Methodist body, began 
his administration, he had the central window on the 
east side replaced by a door. At some time during the 
nineteenth century two of the northern entrance doors 
ceased to be used, and today there is no northern en- 
trance at all, except to the cellar, under one of the 
old doors. The photograph taken in 1883, during the 
centennial celebration of that year, shows the condition 
of the rear of the building at this intermediate period 
(Fig. 3). Also the pediments with their circular and 
semicircular windows have been reconstructed, as is 
revealed by comparing the 1870 photograph (Fig. 5) 
with the building as it stands. This same photograph 
shows that the original roof was covered with wooden 
shingles, but now the roof is of metal.** 

The interior of Old West has remained essentially as 
it was in the early nineteenth century, but the use of 
almost every room has changed. The students no longer 
use the building as a dormitory and study hall, nor do 
any of the faculty reside there now. The dining hall 
and kitchen facilities are not used for this purpose, and 
the main hall, which was for so many years a chapel, 
has been completely redecorated in a style foreign to 
what Latrobe would have desired: The long corridors 
on the north side of each floor still serve as the com- 
munication ways and from them one enters the various 
subordinate rooms through small, low, wooden doors 
which appear to be as old as the building. The fireplaces 
in each room, once the chief sources of heat, are pre- 
served, though useless, having been outmoded by a 
more convenient heating system. 

In 1812 when Latrobe wrote to Henry Clay about 
the college at Lexington he compared that project with 
his earlier efforts at Dickinson College, and says, “I am 
ignorant of the manner in which it is fitted up & occu- 
pied, not having seen it since it has been erected.”** 
However, a year later Latrobe was traveling to Pitts- 
burgh on a steamboat venture. A note in one of his 
sketchbooks, containing drawings made on this journey, 
says that he was in Harrisburg on October 12, 1813. 
Immediately after this note is a sketch (Fig. 8), hitherto 
unidentified, of a building which certainly is Old West, 
made by Latrobe as he passed westward through Car- 
lisle a day or two after leaving Harrisburg.*® The only 
inscription on this sketch is rather short, being confined 
to the phrase “flat country,” appropriate words for the 
Cumberland Valley; and in the background appear the 
low-lying ridges which form the northern boundary of 
the valley. The Gazette reports that “the ground chosen 
as the site of the College is a beautiful elevated spot, on 
the west end of the town, where the building will appear 
to great advantage, and from which there is an ex- 
tensive prospect of the valley and the mountains en- 


Chafee by this letter agree to deliver 70000 good white pine 
shingles at Keleo Ferry at 5 dolls 10 thousand to be inspected.” 
39. Unpublished letter of Latrobe to Henry Clay, dated 
June 24, 1812; in the possession of Mrs. F. C. Latrobe II. 
40. Drawing in sketchbook in the possession of Mrs. F. C. 
Latrobe II. 
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circling it.”** Latrobe’s appellation of “flat” must have 
referred to the larger aspect of the valley, not to the 
immediate surroundings of the building. The same 
general proportions are here preserved, the central pro- 
jection and the cupola are indicated. Furthermore, there 
was no other building in the vicinity, including Harris- 
burg, from which this sketch could have been made. 
The gray, time-softened local limestone, the reddish 
sandstone, and white painted woodwork, the elegant 
proportions and solid structure make Old West one of 
Latrobe’s finest architectural works. Perhaps no other 
building still standing today can lay better claim to 
representing the courageous purpose of the men who 
committed themselves, in spite of great difficulties, to 
providing worthy educational institutions in America. 


APPENDIX A 


Letter of Benjamin Henry Latrobe to Hugh Henry 

Brackenridge 

Philadelphia, May 18, 1803 
Dear Sir, 

You will herewith receive the designs for Dickinson 
College which I promised you. In forming them, I have 
endeavored to take all the circumstances which you 
stated to me into consideration, and to do the best for 
you which they would permit. I will beg leave to state 
to you the principles which have governed me in the 
distribution, & arrangement of the apartments. 

The two aspects, the most unpleasant in our climate 
are the North East & North West. The extreme cold of 
the North West winds in winter, & their dryness, 
which causes a rapid evaporation so thoroughly chills the 
walls of every house, exposed to them, that when the 
wind, as is almost always the case, changes afterwards 
to the West & S.W. & becomes warmer & moister, the 
water is precipitated upon the walls, from the air, by 
their coldness, as upon the outside of a glass of cold 
water in warm weather, and they soon stream with 
humidity. The North East winds bring along rain & 
sleet, & their violence drives the moisture into every 
wall of which the material will permit it. The un- 
pleasantness of the winds is aggravating by the sudden- 
ness with which the Northwest commonly succeeds the 
North East. I have stated these things, which are indeed 
known to everybody, in order to explain a law, which 
is thereby imposed upon the architecture of our country: 
It is, to reserve the Southern aspects of every building 
in the erection of which the choice is free, for the in- 
habited apartments, and to occupy the Northern aspects 
by communications, as stairs, lobbies, halls, vestibules &c. 

This law governs the designs herewith presented to 
you. 

On the North are the vestibule & lobbies, or passages. 
They protect the Southern rooms from the effect of the 
Northern winds. On this aspect I have also placed the 
dining room, a room only occasionally occupied for a 
short time, & the school rooms above it, which by means 


41. See Kline’s Carlisle Weekly Gazette, issue of June 26, 1799. 


of stoves, & the concourse of students are easily kept 
warm. There are indeed two chambers in the N.E. 

wing on each story. If these chambers be inhabited by 
preceptors, the one as a study, the other as a bedcham- 
ber, the disadvantages of the aspect must be overcome 
by such means, of curtains & carpets, as a student does 
not so easily acquire. The South front affords on each 
story 6 rooms for students. The angle rooms will ac- 
comodate 3, and each of the other, 2 students, in all 14 
on each floor. 

The hall is intended to occupy two stories. Above the 
hall a room of equal size may be appropriated to a 
library, or may furnish 4 or 6 students rooms, 2 or 3 
to the South and as many to the North. 

The usual mode of planning colleges, by arranging 
the rooms on each side of a long passage, has many dis- 
advantages, the chief of which are the noise, & the 
necessary darkness, of the passage, and the bad aspect of 
one half of the rooms. These inconveniences do not, 
I believe exist in the plan I present to you, & should at 
a future period, the celebrity of your institution encrease 
the number of your students, as it no doubt will, it will 
be better to erect new accomodations, than to obtain 
room by connecting the wings, in order to save expense, 
as has often been done. 

In respect to material, I would, certainly recom- 
mend that you should build your external walls of the 
limestone of your valley, rather than of brick. The 
internal walls, may with more advantage be built of 
brick. It will be objected that limestone is so pervious 
to water, that no plaistering will stand upon it. I do not 
know that it is more so than common brick, but if it 
were, I must observe, than [that] no material whatso- 
ever, unless the wall be 2f 6i thick will prevent the 
damp appearance of the walls towards the North as- 
pects, unless they be battened & plaistered upon lath. 
By battens are meant strips of 114 inches thick & about 
2 inches wide which are fastened by wall-hooks, up- 
right to the walls, & at the distance of 15 inches from 
each other, & upon which laths are nailed as upon 
framed work. No such precaution is necessary upon 
the internal walls. The air thus enclosed between the 
plaistering upon laths, & the solid walling a non con- 
ductor, prevents either the heat or the cold of the 
external wall from materially affecting the temperature 
of the room, and the plaistering itself will always be 
dry. This method has also the advantage that the plais- 
tering on the external walls is easily made fair & 
straight, whereas the roughness & irregularity of a stone 
wall, is not easily got over by plaistering. 

I have said thus much in order to give the Trustees 
an opportunity, should they adopt the plan proposed, of 
procured [procuring] their principal materials at once. 
But should they contemplate to carry it into execution 
either with or without alteration, I shall expect that 
you will have the goodness to apprise me of their resolu- 
tion in the course of this month, that I may furnish such 
working plans as will be immediately necessary. 
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I beg leave also to suggest to you and to the Trustees, 
that it will be impossible to conduct your building with 
success, oeconomy, & satisfaction, unless some intelli- 
gent, experienced, & honest man, as superintendant of 
the work, have controul over every part of it. This 
situation is often given to some respectable, but superan- 
nuated workman, from motives of benevolence. Such 
a superintendant is indeed adequate to the counting of 
bricks, the measurement of stone & lime, the deeping 
an account, & often to the decission on the quality of 
the materials & the goodness of the workmanship. But 
these things though necessary, are not all that are 
wanted. The great & useful business of a superintendant, 
or as he is commonly called, a Clerk of the Works, con- 
sists in so directing & combining the labors of a variety 
of workmen, that they shall all produce the building, 
without loss of time or waste of material, or dispute 
among themselves, or disadvantage in the performance 
of their contracts, by want of material, or the necessity 
of waiting for each other. Such an office requires vigor 
of mind & body, as well as mechanical knowledge & 
manual skill, and whether you may meet with a person 
capable of filling it, the liberality or oeconomy of com- 
pensation will in part determine. I do not think you will 
get a fit man under from 12 to 15 dollars per week. 
We pay here 18 $ dollars at the public works. 

I beg to repeat what I before mentioned to you, that 
as I conceive it to be the interest & duty of every good 
citizen to promote, quo ad virile, the education, and 
civilization of the society in which he & his children are 
to live, I will with pleasure contribute to the reestablish- 
ment of Dickenson College, every possible gratuitous 
personal assistance: and should you accept of this sort of 
contribution, nothing will be charged against you, but 
such actual expenses as may arise in the course of my 
giving it to you. 

I am with true respect, 


Yours truly 


B. Henry Latrobe 
Surveyor of the U. States buildings at 
Washington. 

I must request that you will excuse the evident marks 
of haste in this letter; which would have been more 
explanatory, had not the time to which you have limited 
me, been so short.* 


* Permission to print in full this hitherto unpublished letter 
has been given by President Edel of Dickinson College, and 
Mrs. F. C. Latrobe Il. The letter is in the possession of the 
Dickinson College Library. 


APPENDIX B 
Letter of Hugh Henry Brackenridge probably to James 
Hamilton at Carlisle 
May 19, 1803 _~Philad. 
Sir. 
From Easton, on the Delaware 
Came with the speed of an express, to this city with 
a view to see the celebrated Mr. Latrobe who was 


said to be about to set out from this his place of 
residence & to be absent some time. Had the good 
luck to find him at home, and having waited on him 
laid before him rough sketches of the several plans 
projected at Carlisle for Dickinson College, explained 
the situation of the ground, and town, streets etc and 
probable fund for the building. 

Having left him near a week ago, and I have this 
afternoon again seen him, having in the meantime been 
from the city, at the circuit court of Bucks County. 
He will forward by the mail addressed to you plans 
of the building to the best of his skill, & has delivered 
me a letter prepared in fact for the Trustees, though 
addressed to me, explaining his ideas on the subject. 
The plan has been projected after much reflection on 
his part, with any assistance I could give as to col- 
lateral explanations & is fully approved by me, if that 
is of any consequence or will contribute to satisfy you 
as to the expediency of adopting it, in any degree. 

I write in haste but will be at home in two weeks 
from the time you receive this, and will almost im- 
mediately return and obtain working draughts and 
such farther instructions as may be necessary. 

It is Mr. Latrobe’s decided opinion, & it is now mine 
that the building be of stone, that the basement story 
of the old building be used; and that, it be, of course, 
on the scite or foundation of the old, & this will save 
expense, but if the thing was new, it is the place. In 
the center one way, and above 2/3 in depth, & on a 
ground somewhat rising. 

Yours, 
H. H. Brackenridge 

You will see that Mr. Latrobe contributes gratis 
exclusive of Clerks hire, the advantage of his skill in 


architecture, which is noble & deserves the gratitude of 
the public.* 


* Permission to print in full this hitherto unpublished letter 
has been given by President Edel of Dickinson College. The 
letter is in the possession of the Dickinson College Library. 


APPENDIX C 


Letter of Hugh Henry Brackenridge to James Hamil- 
ton at Carlisle 


Philadelphia May 22, 1803 
Sir. 

Latrobe the architect is decisively for stone as the 
materials of the College building. Bricks will rust as 
well as bricks [stone] and have the appearance of age. 
But this, in either, is with him no objection. He says 
Painters in their drawings give even new buildings, 
the rust of Antiquity, to make them venerable; and in 
large buildings, and of a public nature it is especially 
becoming. 

But as to materials, he prefers stone, as proper for 
a large Edifice giving it the appearance of Strength. 

You will see his plan which is in my opinion an 
improvement of that suggested by ourselves, and ‘his 
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reasons prevail with me as to throwing the entry to 
the North, In that the main front will be turned away 
from the main street, and the necessaries two, will be 
in a range with the center of the building respectible 
of one and half story. The upper part may be used for 
pigeons. They may be placed at the distance of 50 or 
75 feet the 1/3 or 1/2 the length of the edifice from 
it, and covered from the view or at least obscured by 
a clump of trees. 

He has convinced me that a basement story of 6 
feet above ground is necessary to give proportion to 
the elevation of the building and to give a proper ele- 
vation. In that case with the advantage of 4 or 5 feet 
under ground, the stewards apartments dining room &c 
will be in the basement story and supersede the neces- 
sity of New Buildings. 

The defect of the Princeton basement story is the 
not being more than 2 or 3 feet above ground. It is 
too much a Cellar, which produces damp. He is in 
favour of sheet iron for a roof the expense of which is 
1/3 mor than Shingles. 
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As the building need not be completed but gradually, 
the outward walls & the roof first, than [that] ought 
to be of the first consideration, and leave the expense 
of the whole out of the question. Trust to future 
occasion for the whole. 

Impressed with a strong sense of the importance of 
the plan which never can be mended, I have taken all 
pains to serve the institution in this particular, 

If the plan of Mr. Latrobe is adopted, he will furnish 
working plans to the utmost minuteness which will be 
of great advantage. 

I will be at home by the 6th of June, and assist with 
any advice it may be in my power to give. 

Yours, 
H. H. Brackenridge* 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


* Permission to print in full this hitherto unpublished letter 
has been given by President Edel of Dickinson College. The 
letter is in the possession of the Dickinson College Library. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MARION ELIZABETH BLAKE, Ancient Roman C onstruc- 
tion in Italy from the Prehistoric Period to Augustus, 
Washington, D.C., Publication No. 570 of the Car- 
negie Institution. 421 pp.; 57 plates. 


Miss Marion Blake’s chronological study of ancient 
Roman construction, based in part upon the material 
accumulated by Esther Boise Van Deman, is among the 
most useful achievements in the field of ancient archi- 
tecture, ranking with the great old works by masters 
such as Rivoira, Bliimel, Ashby, and others. Every 
scholar who has once used it and become familiar with 
its wealth of material will agree that it is simply in- 
valuable for his everyday work. 

The book is admirably arranged. The references 
alone, distributed in notes parallel to the text and sup- 
ported by a selected bibliography, are a notable contri- 
bution; the indices are full and perfect. The important 
collection of illustrations at the end of the volume is— 
in addition to its primary scope—also something of an 
illustrated index. The reader is in other words given 
every possible aid of this kind to prevent his being 
overwhelmed by the bulk of evidence that every page 
contains, 

The disposition is very clear. After introductory 
chapters about types of evidence and building materials, 
the author first discusses stone walls in Italy and 
squared-stone construction in Rome and its vicinity. She 
then proceeds to arch and vault construction in cut 
stone. Her next task has been to describe and analyze 
the characteristic Roman coverings for concrete walls, 
opus incertum, opus quasi reticulatum, and opus reticu- 
latum, their function and also their origin in rubble 
work, etc. After studying sun-dried and semibaked 
bricks, the author follows the Roman brick and tile 
construction to that stage of development when, in 
Augustan times, builders started—in spite of Vitruvius’ 
warnings (11, 8, 19)—to use it instead of, or together 
with, opus reticulatum. The last chapters of Miss 
Blake’s great exposition of ancient Roman building 
technique to the time of Augustus deal with the revolu- 
tionary new materials of late Republican architecture: 
mortar and similar mixtures and concrete—the mate- 
rial, that is, which made possible the vaulted architecture 
and the enlarged dimensions and capacity of the archi- 
tecture of Imperial Rome. The present volume takes us 
through the whole period of experimentation which, by 
its technique as well as by its introduction of the great 
Roman version of Hellenistic architecture—created the 
architectural program for the first centuries of the 
Imperial age. From that point of view, Miss Blake’s 
book is a parallel to Vitruvius’ fifth and sixth books with 
their description of the italica consuetudo (cf., for in- 
stance, V, II, 1) in contrast to Greek practice—in 
spite of all the Hellenistic influence. The modern Amer- 
ican scholar and Vitruvius take us to the same point 
and make us see the previous development in Italy 
which led to the new chapter in the history of architec- 


ture that started with Augustus and has its great intro- 
ductory text in the Res gestae. 

It is of course impossible to discuss a book of this kind 
in detail. One way to give an impression of its outstand- 
ing qualities may be to check it by assessing its value for 
certain much-discussed central problems. The third and 
fourth chapters give us, for instance, a!l the material 
available in 1947 for the vexing question of the date of 
city walls in Italy. Comparing R. L. Scranton’s excel- 
lent Greek Walls (1941), we must admit that it is 
still impossible to present the city walls of Italy in the 
same clear terms as those of Greece. The situation is 
exceedingly confused because of the widespread, linger- 
ing influence of older archaeologists’ too early dates and 
their typological chronology for the various types of 
walls, now shown to be simultaneous in most of the 
material available to us. The case resembles that of the 
nuraghe which were (cf. Blake, pp. 70, 194) almost 
unanimously taken as being even prehistoric because of 
their apparently old-fashioned construction but now ap- 
pear to have been the fortificatory system of the sturdy 
Sardinian race from about 800 B.c. right down to 
Roman times (cf. M. Pallottino, La Sardegna nuragica, 
Rome, 1950). Miss Blake also points out other mis- 
leading preconceptions. Referring to Saflund (Acta 
Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, 1v, 1935, pp. 106ff.), 
she criticizes the tendency to attribute the final shape 
of walls to the foundation or first period of a town or 
fortification and not to see them in their real connection 
with historical development (cf., for instance, the re- 
cent discussion about Archimedes and the design of the 
Euryalus fort by A. W. Lawrence, J.H.S., v1, 1946, 
pp. 99ff.). She also turns against the typological dating 
of the various types of masonry—squared stone, cyclo- 
pean, polygonal—-stating that they were all employed 
in Italy from the early beginnings of monumental archi- 
tecture and that local conditions and local materials to 
a certain extent determined the type of masonry em- 
ployed. “Up to date the actual remains have resisted all 
attempts at a precise classification either by methods of 
construction or by epochs” (p. 71). In each case, Miss 
Blake opposes purely archaeological evidence and refer- 
ences to field research and discussion to premature and 
unclear conclusions. Her chapters about the stone walls 
are thus a sound and truly archaeological introduction 
to the study of those constructions. On the other hand, 
her aim and scope have been to study the masonry itself 
and not the architectural schemes for which it is used. 
A scholar trying to find his way through the diffuse 
discussion about walls will regret that she has not still 
more clearly classified them and distinguished between 
real city walls on the one hand and, on the other, 
stretches of terrace walls strengthening the natural 
defense of hillsides or walls supporting earthen aggeres. 
To use the term “city wall” for supplementary con- 
structions has caused useless altercations about words 
and terms (for instance, in Rome, where hillsides were 
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evidently fortified by additional terrace walls, when 
such were needed, and the hills themselves may very 
likely have been connected by aggeres before the town 
got its first “city wall” in the real sense of that word in 
the fourth century ).* 


Miss Blake shows that real city walls and squared- 
stone masonry were always found in the south of Italy 
after the Greek colonization of Sicily and Magna 
Graecia. By her critical attitude, she does, however, 
emphasize their gradual growth, as far as modern re- 
search has revealed it, and thus makes clear the greatest 
period of city-wall building in Italy from about 400 B.c. 
and onward. Her book is the best existing guide to 
modern findings about that final period of Hellenistic 
fortification which became the model for Rome. I 
insist—against Miss Blake’s refusal to fix a date for the 
city wall of Pompeii—that it belongs in this period, thus, 
with Gerkan, attributing the enlarged town with regu- 
lar quarters as well as the wall to the Samnites about 
400 B.c. It shows, in my opinion, how greatly the 
Samnites were influenced by Greek fifth century archi- 
tecture and town-planning. I mention the discussion 
about the city wall of Pompeii mainly to emphasize, by 
reference to one point, how carefully Miss Blake always 
reports the various opinions on problems of this type and 
also admits “how little we know about early methods 
of wall building.” 

We meet with the same unprejudiced conscientious- 
ness and the same rich collection of facts and references 
in the section about Etruria. Here Vetulonia, Popu- 
lonia, and Volterra seem to offer instances of early city 
walls (sixth-fifth centuries B.c.?). The walls of Veii 
take us to the fifth century or earlier. On the other 
hand, Fiesole, Tarquinia (as we know it now from 
Romanelli’s publication in Notizie degli Scavi, 1948, 
pp. 193ff.), the walls at Montebello, Mercatello, etc., 
near Bolsena, identified with Volsinii by Miss Blake and 
now by Raimond Bloch (Blake, p. 76 with references; 
Bloch, “Volsinies etrusque et romaine,” Mélanges 
@ archéologie et @histoire publiés par PEcole Francaise 
de Rome, 1950, pp. 55ff., especially pp. 69f.) obviously 
belong to the last great Etruscan struggle for independ- 
ence against Gauls and Romans, that is to the fourth or 
third centuries rather than to the fifth (as Miss Blake 
suggests). Here we meet with the same great period of 
wall building as in southern Italy and Sicily from about 
400 B.c. on and in the Hellenistic age. The first period 
of the “Servian” wall in Rome from 378 B.c. and on- 
ward is an undisputed and early example of the perfec- 
tion of city walls in Italy in this period. The “Servian” 
wall and, for instance, the earliest extant foundations of 
Temple C of the Argentina area, for which Miss Blake 
considers a dating soon after the completion of the 
grotta oscura phase of the “Servian” wall, provide us 
with excellent specimens of Roman squared-stone con- 


1. cf. my survey, Bullettino comunale, LXV1, 1938, pp. 
233ff. 

2. Concerning Antium add G. Lugli, “Saggio sulla topo- 
grafia dell’ antica Antium,” Rivista del R. Instituto d’Archeo- 


struction before the period of concrete architecture. 
Here Frank’s, Saflund’s, and others’ studies on the dif- 
ferent quarries of the Roman Campagna, the dates of 
their discovery, their heydays and—not less important 
—their use for secondary purposes even after they were 
out of date, are all carefully revised. 

Rome leads us to Miss Blake’s discussion of squared- 
stone construction in Rome and its vicinity. Here, as 
in other districts outside the leading centers of oldest 
Italy—Etruria, Sicily and Magna Graecia—the ques- 
tion is: when did the towns of Latium get real city 
walls? When did they cease to have the archaic aspect 
splendidly illustrated by Ardea, with steep defensive 
hillsides supplemented by terrace walls, and earthen 
aggeres or even stretches of stone walls (probably pro- 
vided with earthen supports on the back side as in 
Antium; cf. Blake, p. 106)* across plains that were 
unprotected by nature itself? It seems evident that this 
kind of fortification transferred old indigenous Italic 
traditions to the later development (which took place 
under the sway of the Etruscan and Greek art of forti- 
fication), even if they themselves had already been 
modified by Greek and Etruscan influence and the 
intermediate types created. In my opinion (accepted by 
Miss Blake, pp. 106, 108, 109), the fortifications of 
the lower town of Ardea belong to the fifth century 
(while the terrace wall of the Acropolis is no doubt of 
much later date, when the town had shrunk to the 
Acropolis itself, and this reduced Ardea needed to 
fortify its hillsides). Even if the defensive scheme of 
the lower town of Ardea were to be a later and retro- 
grade contemporary of circumwalled towns (which is 
most unlikely), it would, all the same, illustrate the 
older system. It is evident that towns in ancient Italy 
looked like that. Like old Sparta or Athens before 480, 
they had no real walls in the proper sense of the word. 
This is no argument against their splendor and culture. 
These old towns, though not circumwalled, had large 
temples in the Etruscan style and fora and comitia as 
well arranged after the Greek or Etruscan style. 

Miss Blake does, indeed, give all the details about 
the old fortifications in Latium but, because of her con- 
centration upon technique, she fails, as I have already 
remarked, to stress the question which I have chosen to 
check her exposition, of when Rome and its neighbor 
towns became circumwalled in the proper sense. Who- 
ever works through pages 92 to 104 of her book will, 
however, receive valuable information embedded in 
painstaking analysis of the various ways of building the 
walls, Arpinum, according to Miss Blake seems to have 
had one of the early free-standing city walls of central 
Italy, older than the Roman conquest in 305 B.c. Ter- 
racina, she suggests, was very likely circumwalled only 
by the Romans, that is, after 406 B.c.; the walls of 
Circeji are later than 393; the cyclopean wall at Cori 
is earlier than 350 B.c.; the same seems to be true of 


logia e Storia dell’ Arte, vii, 1940, pp. 153ff., and my remarks 
about the agger and its supporting wall, Associazione Interna- 
zionale degli Studi Mediterranei, Bollettino, V, 1934, nos. 
1-2, pp. 2ff. 
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Praeneste; the earlier parts of the wall of Sezze date 
from after 382 B.c.; the potsherds found below the city 
wall of Norba indicate that its wall was not earlier than 
the Roman colonization in 482—it was probably cir- 
cumvallated about 350 B.c.; the fortifications of Alatri 
seem to be second century, Ferentinum about 100 B.c., 
and so on. To put it briefly, Miss Blake’s full account 
shows us that few, if any, of these walls originated in 
local defence against Rome. Whether they are real city 
walls or mighty terrace walls strengthening hillocks 


and thus, with a more accomplished art of fortification - 


perfecting the old Latin type of defence, they mainly 
belong to Rome and illustrate Roman defence. They 
go along with the legions themselves and other results 
of the overwhelming strength and increase of popula- 
tion at and around the seven hills, such as the obviously 
early tendency to build high tenement houses which 
characterized Rome (Vitruvius, m1, 8, 17; Cicero, De 
lege agraria, U, 96). The “Servian” wall of 378 is 
probably one of the prototypes and the great bulk of 
these Latin walls belong with the large late Etruscan 
fortifications and the Hellenistic walls (or repairs) of 
southern Italy after the fifth century. 

On the one hand, the squared-stone foundations of 
Temple C of the Argentine area, mentioned above, and, 
on the other, Miss Blake’s survey of polygonal and 
square-stone constructions right down to Augustus’ time 
lead to another central problem—I mean endeavors to 
fix the period when mortar and concrete started to play 
their predominant role in Roman building. The earlier 
stages of the revolution in the history of architecture 
that began when Roman builders started to replace 
older materials, squared and polygonal stone as well as 
rubble, sun-dried and semibaked bricks, lath and plaster 
by concrete, still require much investigation. Miss 
Blake’s excellent and progressive chapters about mor- 
tar, concrete and the Roman methods of covering con- 
crete (opus incertum, reticulatum, and lateres coctiles 
or testa) are also an invaluable help from the point of 
view that they delineate the field of research. We must 
hope that G. Lugli will add a full account of his vast 
knowledge, now summarized in his most useful article, 
“La terminologia dei sistemi costruttivi usati dai Ro- 
mani,’ Accademia dei Lincet, Rendiconti, 
(May-June 1950), pp. 297ff., to Miss Blake’s and 
Miss Van Deman’s multifarious collection of critically 
sifted evidence and other contributions of basic value 
such as A. Maiuri’s L’ultima fase edilizia di Pompeji, 
K. Lehmann and F. Noack’s Baugeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen am Stadtrand von Pompejt, Berlin and Leip- 
zig, 1936, or Ashby’s and Miss Van Deman’s books on 
the Roman aqueducts, with all their observations about 
the technique of building. There is still, as a matter of 
fact, a gap between two well-known extremes in our 
conception of Roman architecture: the archaic and the 
Sullan periods. There has been a tendency to make 
everything either early or late and to leave the great 
central centuries of the Roman Republic rather void of 
architecture. The studies of city walls, stone walls, and 
squared-stone construction in general, as summarized 
by Miss Blake and referred to above, have indeed reme- 


died this in one field and, so to speak, given back to 
the Roman Republic and, for instance, to the history 
of the war with Hannibal, its towns with walls of 
sturdy, continually improved squared-stone or polygonal 
work. When we turn to concrete, we must admit that 
decisive progress in research of the same kind cannot yet 
be claimed. Again Miss Blake, with her admirable 
insight and exactitude, makes the situation clear by full 
presentation of the material and most helpful summaries. 
Discussing opus incertum, the old-fashioned way of fac- 
ing concrete which Vitruvius (11, 8, 1) contrasts with 
reticulatum, quo nunc omnes utuntur, she rightly ex- 
cludes Greece and Etruria as sources of inspiration and 
traces its origin in rubble work, which in Italy no doubt 
goes back to quite primitive beginnings, with clay and 
mud as a binder. To the rubble work of Pompeii, we 
now have to add important material from the American 
investigations in Cosa which afford most desirable archi- 
tectural evidence for the “blank” centuries from 300 
to 100 B.c. Professor Gjerstad owns a photograph of 
Boni showing an early rubble (or imcertum) wall on 
the Forum Romanum which also belongs to the early 
material discussed by Miss Blake in her introductory 
remarks to incertum, pp. 227ff. and 249. 

Miss Blake also gives us a background to Roman 
concrete, stating that “the history of Roman construc- 
tion depends on the development, through experimenta- 
tion, of an almost perfect mortar.” Discussing mud, 
clay, lime, and mortar, she affirms that Italy learned to 
use the latter from the Greeks and added nothing of 
its own until pozzolana was discovered and the Romans 
took over the knowledge of that material from Puteoli, 
finally replacing it by their own local and superior red 
pozzolana. “In Rome the development of a durable 
mortar from volcanic sand led to the evolution of a 
concrete construction which was one of her contribu- 
tions to Western civilization.” 

We need only read Miss Blake’s technical commen- 
tary on the Porticus Aemilia at the Emporium (identi- 
fied by a brilliant discovery of G. Gatti and seen in 
connection with Roman two-storeyed arcade facades by 
G. Lugli in a most suggestive article in Archeologia 
classica, 1, 1949, pp. 153ff.) to realize how deficient 
our present state of knowledge is, if we wish for more 
than general statements such as the very appropriate one 
just quoted from Miss Blake, and if we ask when pre- 
cisely the grayish and rather frail concrete which was 
the start of the Roman development and which we see 
in the said Porticus at the Tiber harbor, faced by opus 
incertum, was ready to replace older types of material, 
not only in substructures but also in walls like those of 
that building. Gatti maintains that the Porticus Aemilia, 
still to be seen, is the original structure of 193 B.c., 
restored in 174. That would teach us that concrete was 
already appreciated in the third century, well before 
200, as the Porticus is a highly advanced building, 
obviously a result of long practice. It would, indeed, 
entirely change our ideas of Republican architecture in 
Rome and make us reconsider all the older concrete 
buildings, asking to what extent they belong to the 
third and second centuries B.c. Naturally, Miss Blake 
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hesitates and is inclined to accept the view previously 
expressed by me and others that the present Porticus, 
which is also shown on the Forma Urbis, is an unre- 
corded reconstruction of Sullan age. An excavation 
would be most desirable and could perhaps tell us in a 
few hours whether there are older foundations to be 
found. 

As we see it now, we have on the one hand Vitru- 
vius’ stubborn opposition to concrete constructions (1, 
8, 2-4) as well as to facing with opus reticulatum (1, 
8, 1) and bricks (m, 8, 19) and, further, his defence 
of adobe (11, 8, off.) and of structura Graecorum (Il, 
8, 5ff.), that is, stone buildings without concrete such 
as we see in the earlier buildings of Glanum and such 
as Ward Perkins has recently described in Leptis 
(J.R.S., xxxvinl, 1948, p. 63). All that might make us 
doubt that great concrete buildings were erected in 
Rome some 150 to 200 years before Vitruvius’ age. 
But on the other hand, we must remember that Vitru- 
vius fully appreciates parietes caementici in high tene- 
ment houses (m1, 8, 17),° even though he doubts 
whether they will last more than eighty years (1, 8, 8). 
Here we have to add to the oldest specimens of concrete 
walls faced by incertum, which Miss Blake discusses on 
Pp. 249, the coarse imcertum from the first period re- 
vealed by the trial pits of Romanelli and Gismondi 
below the Ostia of Augustan and later Imperial age and 
known also, for example, from Calza’s excavation of a 
row of shops at the Via dei Molini.* A letter from 
Professor G. Lugli further informs me that below the 
Porticus Octaviae have been found Augustan squared- 
stone foundations and below that constructions faced 
by opus incertum of the same type as that of the Porti- 
cus Aemilia and obviously belonging to the original 
building of Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus in 147 
B.c. We should, finally, also remember Miss Blake’s 
reference to the second century concrete in the founda- 
tions of the temple of Veiovis inter Duos Lucos (p. 329 
n. 18). All this evidence seems to make it clear that we 
should admit more freely than Miss Blake and I and 
others have done that concrete and incertum were in 
full use in the second century B.c. This makes me 


3. In discussing this passage Miss Blake, in my opinion, 
goes too far, for once, in her otherwise helpful habit of leaving 
disputed points open to discussion when conclusive evidence 
seems to be missing. Vitruvius ends his description of the 
modern egregiae habitationes and the auxilium altitudinis in 
Rome with the following words: itaque pilis lapideis, struc- 
turis testaceis, parietibus caementiciis altitudines extructae 
contignationibus crebris coaxatae cenaculorum ad summas 
utilitates perficiunt despectationes, etc. The whole paragraph 
explains why the Romans had to abandon adobe as building 
material in Rome and what they used instead of it. Testa, of 
course, means fired brick. To see a reference to adobe in the 
words just quoted would be nonsensical, in any case, because 
Vitruvius is here explaining what the Romans used instead of 
sun-dried bricks. Lugli (in his article, “La terminologia,” cited 
above) and others take the Vitruvian asyndeton as three 
different kinds of structures. Miss Van Deman rightly com- 
bined them but suggested that they meant: “foundations of 
stone, walls of brickfaced concrete, and partition walls of 
unfaced concrete.” Referring to E. Wistrand’s thorough 
philological analysis of the text (Eranos, xLI, 1943, pp. 


hesitate to reject Gatti’s notion that the Porticus 
Aemilia, to be seen today and on the Forma Urbis, may 
be the original structure of 193 B.c.—in spite of the fact 
that that building, even compared with Cosa, seems to 
me surprisingly advanced for that age; it would, as a 
matter of fact, make it very difficult to understand 
Vitruvius’ conservatism. We should, in any case, not 
forget in discussing this matter that in the second cen- 
tury B.c. Rome already had an architect like Cossutius. 
We must admit that this fact, as well as Vitruvius’ 
general remarks about other Roman architectural 
achievements in Hellenistic style in the introduction to 
his seventh book (17), not less than the archaeological 
evidence summarized above, makes us revise our notions 
about the beginnings of concrete architecture in Rome. 

It would have been valuable if, in discussing concrete, 
Miss Blake had discussed the problem (touched upon 
on pp. 344 n. 20, 306, and 68) of when and to what 
extent concrete vaulting for ceilings (Vitruvius v, 10, 
3) replaced timber (comtignationes, 1, 8, 17). Here 
enter also concrete domes, which we meet with in 
grandiose and perfect shape as early as the Augustan 
buildings at Baiae, and the discussion about wooden 
domes by K. Lehmann in THE ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 
1945, pp. Iff., and E. Baldwin Smith, in his great 
work, The Dome, Princeton, 1950. Even apart from 
the tabernae, where the garrets always had wooden 
floors, a close examination of Ostia shows that wooden 
ceilings were still fairly common in imsulae in Imperial 
times (for instance, Insula di Baccho fanciullo, di 
Giove e Ganimede, del Graffito, Caseggiato del Sole, 
Casa dell’ Ercole Bambino, delle Trifore, delle Muse, 
Casette tipo; average height 3-4 meters). This is im- 
portant for the discussion of the capacity of the imsulae 
and the population of Rome but, although Miss Van 
Deman’s and Miss Blake’s magnum opus on every page 
suggests such questions and helps us to solve them or 
clarify the situation, we should always remember that 
the main object of their studies has been modes of con- 
struction and technical possibilities as such, not their 
use, even though Miss Blake’s book nevertheless does 


124ff.) I would point out that pila means piers (and not 
foundation), that structura testacea evidently has the same 
meaning of a protecting cover as in 11, 8, 18. Further it can- 
not be claimed that paries caementicius should necessarily mean 
paries medius (which I note also in M. H. Morgan’s excel- 
lent translation of Vitruvius, Cambridge, 1914, pp. 56f., and 
in disagreement with Miss Blake pp. 326 and 343 n. 13; 
Vitruvius’ words about partition walls of burned brick instead 
of wattle work (11, 8, 20) do not justify the unfounded and 
highly hypothetical translation discussed). To me the disputed 
passage means: concrete walls (parietes) strengthened by stone 
pillars (pilae) and protected by layers of burnt brick (structura 
testacea). This is strikingly reminiscent of the town archi- 
tecture favored by Nero (Tacitus, Annals, xv, 43) and also 
of a great number of houses from Vitruvius’ own age and 
the decades before and after it (cf. Acta Instituti Romani Regni 
Sueciae, 1V, 1935, pp. 172ff.). In Tacitus’ own days the usus 
caementorum et tegularum was self-evident; cf. Germania, 16. 

4. cf. Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, 1V, 1935, pp. 
171ff. 
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contain a rich supply of information about their applica- 
tion in practical life. 

A central position in Miss Blake’s vast survey is oc- 
cupied by her discussion of the origin of the various 
forms of construction. I have already referred in pass- 
ing to her sound remarks on local devices such as primi- 
tive rubble which, along with all kinds of indigenous 
traditions, became amalgamated with influences from 
Etruria, Greece, and the Hellenistic east. Especially im- 
portant is her fresh and convincing view of the leading 
role which the restless, rapid architectural development 
in Rome played in this interchange between the great, 
individual regions of ancient architecture distinguished 
by Vitruvius (v1, 1, 1). We must always remember 
that this meant not only the untidy vetus Roma de- 
scribed by Cicero, Tacitus, Strabo, and others, but also, 
as I have said, famous architects and fortifications that 
are still imposing. Miss Blake takes up this Roman 
trend as early as p. 2 and I quote her excellent intro- 
ductory words to remind us also of the wide outlook 
which over and over again enlightens the detailed 
learning of her crowded pages: “The Augustan era 
must be regarded in its dual aspect: first, as marking 
the culmination of the various experiments in building 
attempted in the Republic, and second, as initiating 
certain methods based on gradual mastery of structural 
methods which led to the phenomenal development of 
Roman construction in the next two centuries. The suc- 
ceeding chapters are devoted to the presentation of the 
gradual evolution of the methods which made possible 
the efflorescence of Roman architecture in the first two 
centuries of the Christian era.” Miss Blake makes her 
point of view still more clear by defining Rome in this 
connection as not only the city itself but “all work 
near Rome which was constructed under direction 
from the Capital and all work farther away built under 
Roman supervision.” This is most important because in 
the town of Rome itself conservatism, old traditions, 
lack of space, and the famous reaction against luxury 
in many ways hampered building activity and kept the 
Capital behind, for instance, Pompeii and other Campa- 
nian towns. This fact should not be overrated, especially 
where technique is concerned. Rome in the wider sense, 
rightly assumed by Miss Blake, was no doubt ahead 
of those provincial Campanian towns. To my mind, 
the buildings of the Roman colony of 80 B.c. in 
Pompeii—the Capitolium, the Ampitheatre, the Forum 
Baths, Theatrum Copertum and others (cf. the sum- 
mary in J.R.S., xxxvi, 1946, pp. 14f.)—reveal the 
obvious intrusion of Roman technique. Instead of the 
local rubble or imcertum and other forms of construc- 
tion, we meet with an opus quast-reticulatum which, 
as far as I can see, has no pedigree in Pompeii but only 
in the vast building activity of Sullan Rome. This could 
have been more clearly pointed out by Miss Blake, 
p. 229 and elsewhere. 

Taking Rome, as she does, in the wider sense defined 


above, Miss Blake shows that the development of 
building technique in Rome is an important part of the 
great reshaping of Hellenistic influence in Italy and the 
Hellenization of the legacy of old Rome which took 
place after Appius Claudius and the war against Han- 
nibal. It belongs to a vast process which shaped what 
is “Roman” to us and which became the program of 
Imperial Rome: Hellenized sagas, Hellenized ideology 
(as has lately been very well pointed out by H. Fuchs 
in the Baseler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Altertums- 
kunde, 1943, pp. 38ff.), Hellenized town-planning, 
the Italo-Hellenistic architectural types of all monu- 
mental buildings, shrines for ancestral masks adorned 
by gables such as the Ptolemaic kings used for their 
armaria legum,’ and so on. In the field of architectural 
construction, the Romans had to offer the old fortifica- 
tory system of their towns and, for example, their 
primitive rubble, but their main contribution is to be 
found in the speedy development after about 200 B.c., 
with its improvement of all methods, whether they 
were indigenous or a part of all they learned from the 
Hellenistic world. This development of the brick in- 
dustry, of improved pozzolana and concrete, of reticu- 
latum etc., to the standard of the Imperial age is all 
followed up by Miss Blake in her sixth to tenth chap- 
ters to its perfection in the Augustan age. 

By her history of Roman construction Miss Blake, 
as a matter of fact, gives us an excellent technical com- 
mentary on Vitruvius. That Vitruvius in major parts of 
his work follows his Hellenistic masters and Greek 
sources is as evident as his predilection for structura 
Graecorum. But he is also conservative on behalf of 
the traditional Hellenistic-Italic architecture of his age 
with its wide intercolumnations, and his fifth and sixth 
books do describe the Hellenized Italic town and houses, 
over and over again, contrasting them with real Hel- 
lenistic architecture. All this, and especially his remarks 
on technique, make it evident that he—or some im- 
mediate source of his—has combined a great store of 
recent observations on the building activity of Augustan 
Rome with what the “‘veteres,” that is Vitruvius’ Hel- 
lenistic source or sources, offered him. A full factual 
commentary on Vitruvius would be most desirable; 
for the Roman part of it, Miss Blake has really done 
very considerable preparatory work. Students of Vi- 
truvius should not forget to use it, and not be misled 
by Miss Blake’s doubts whether the precepts of Vitru- 
vius had any great influence upon later generations (cf. 
Norman Davey’s interesting remarks in the J.R.S., 
XXXIX, 1949, p. 182). In spite of all Miss Blake’s 
contributions toward an understanding of Vitruvius, 
I miss in her work a fresh point of view on this prob- 
lem. With a surprising and decidedly unintelligent 
stiffness of mind, some scholars have refused to see 
Vitruvius’ stubborn conservatism and advice in connec- 
tion with actual work and discussion in Rome, taking 
any such suggestions as an imputation that Vitruvius’ 


5. C. Wendel, “Armarium legum,” Akademie der Wissenschaften, Gottingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1946-1947, p. 9. 
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De architectura was a topical pamphlet, destined for 
contemporary debate in practical life. Everybody who 
reads Vitruvius sees that with this work he wished to 
attain the position of a classical master, a position which, 
as a matter of fact, he has achieved in the Epistulae of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, 1v, 3, 5, and vil, 6, 10. But in 
spite of his classical aspirations, he all the same reflects 
the passing situation and the discussion about late Re- 
publican and Augustan construction in the most obvious 
way. For instance, he disbelieves in concrete. ‘There 
Miss Blake gives us full evidence about late Re- 
publican mortar and concrete and their frailness com- 
pared with the same material in Imperial times (espe- 
cially pp. 312ff.). Experimentation was evidently en 
marche. Vitruvius reflects the adverse criticism but does 
not see the future, positive solution of the problem (the 
perfected concrete of the Imperial age). ‘The same 
is true of his apparently unreasonable doubts about 
burned brick (cf. Miss Blake, p. 302). He does not 
know how to solve the problem of testing brick.® His 
demand is well founded and still relevant today but, 
again, he echoes contemporary criticism and does not 
see the way out—which indeed seems almost ridiculous 
in a standard work on architecture from the future 
great metropolis of brick-covered architecture. He 
belongs to the great period of final experimentation 
but, where Rome is concerned, over and over again 
inserts backward-looking wisdom into the great classi- 
cal laws of architecture in his treatise. That is true also 
of his famous words about the cracks of reticulatum. 
His criticism is certainly comprehensible. The great 
solution to come—brick-covered concrete—shows that 
it was by no means only an old man’s grudge against 
new methods. Miss Blake does not discuss this issue 
from the point of view of the study of Vitruvius but 
she gives every student of Vitruvius excellent material 
for an understanding of the background in Roman 
practical life and discussion of some of Vitruvius’ gen- 
eral rules and for seeing how closely connected with 
a special short phase of the history of construction in 
Rome they were. 

A few scattered suggestions may fill out this attempt 
to make clear what Miss Blake’s work has to offer 
scholars by discussing her material from various points 
of view. Architectural types are, as I have already 
emphasized, a secondary interest in this book on con- 
struction, but it would all the same have been better 
not to accept the traditional but vague term “Pompeian 
house” (p. 15 and passim) for the atrium and peristyle 
architecture as contrasted to “the Roman type of 
house,” that is, the tenement houses known from Ostia, 
Rome, and the Forum Baths of Pompeii. The latter 
term is no doubt correct, as this type of architecture 
was obviously, as Vitruvius says (11, 8, 17), an off- 
spring of the ctvium infinita frequentia of Rome and 
typically Roman. But the latest excavations in Ostia, 
mentioned above, have amply confirmed the fact that 
late Republican Ostia was characterized by an atrium 


architecture vying with or surpassing the largest atria 
in Pompeii. Herculaneum, too, has luxurious houses 
which in the same way show us the more varied, richer 
domestic architecture of the centers of which Pompeii 
is only a reflection. We should find a terminology that 
clearly distinguishes the two basic types of domestic 
architecture, tenement houses with windows and 
rows of shops toward the street, on the one hand, and 
the aristocratic abodes with inner light-wells and self- 
complacent privacy as they were developed in the 
leading towns, in Rome and its dependencies, and in 
the great Greek towns, on the other. Reading Miss 
Blake’s introductory chapters, I could further have 
wished that she had made more use of Arvid Andrén’s 
“Architectural Terracottas from Etrusco-Italic Tem- 
ples,” Acta Institut Romani Regni Sueciae, v1, 1940, 
thus following exterior decoration by terracottas more 
fully right down to late Republican times. Speaking 
of sheets of lead, which sheathed the bottoms of the 
pleasure galleys of Caligula on Lake Nemi, Miss Blake 
could have revealed its background in Hellenistic prac- 
tice by referring to A. Persson’s “Die hellenistische 
Schiffbaukunst und die Nemischiffe,” Iv, 1935, 
pp. 134, 138 (cf. Athenaios, 207 B). A few pages 
earlier (p. 63), she could also have put the use of 
bronze in Roman architecture in a wider context by 
referring to oriental usage, the palace of the Phaeacian 
kings in the Odyssey and archaic Greek architecture 
sheeted with bronze such as the temple of Athena 
xXaAxiouxos in Sparta and other xaAxivaor gods. This 
type of construction evidently belonged with architec- 
tural terracottas and many other legacies of archaic 
Greek architecture destined for long life in Italy. These 
are all small points but Miss Blake has the great merit 
of teaching us to see both foreign influences, Italic 
traditions and, most important, the new, decisive steps 
forward in Rome and Italy, and it is precisely these 
fine, scholarly, wide views that inspire additional de- 
sires, if she seems on some point to leave us without 
full information. 

In Miss Blake’s very instructive chapter “Arch and 
Vault Construction in Cut-Stone-Work,” I miss a refer- 
ence to the stone-cut arches and doors with sloping sides 
(like those of Segni and Palestrina) in the archaic 
tombs, for instance, of Cervetri. It has always seemed 
to me that they testify to the existence of early arches 
by reproducing them in tufa. To her words about piers 
carved into semicolumns with Doric capitals, we must 
add that P. J. Riis’ and Hanfmann’s interpretation of a 
famous Etruscan terracotta urn from Chiusi, now in 
the Worcester Art Museum, has shown that this device 
of enormous future importance had a background in 
Etruscan architecture of the second century B.c. 
(J.H.8., LXV, 1945, pp. 50f.; Worcester Art Museum 
Annual, v, 1946, pp. 15ff.). 

Passing to Miss Blake’s last chapters and reading her 
remark about the light and dark tesserae facing the 
concrete of the so-called Villa of Cassius in Tivoli 


6. Blake, p. 302; cf. Eranos, xxxix, 1941, pp. 152ff., and A. Degrassi, Doxa, 11, 1949, Pp. 130. 
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(p. 248), we may now add the temples revealed by 
the bombing in Terracina; they show the same varia- 
tion. Studying it, I am tempted to believe that it was 
motivated by a desire to save work by combining hard 
stone, which gave strength to the cover, with easily 
worked, softer stone, and thus gain solidity with only 
half the work. It should be especially pointed out how 
important Miss Blake’s chapters about brick are, in 
particular, because they show in such a clear way the 
prehistory of the Roman brick industry and the dif- 
ference between possibilities and occasional use in 
older times (such as in Olynthos or in Samothrace ac- 
cording to K. Lehmann’s recent discoveries) on the 
one hand and, on the other, the systematized fabrica- 
tion on a large scale organized by the great Roman 
landowners and later monopolized by the emperors. 
The author gives us an excellent introduction to that 
great chapter, showing us its very origin in Augustan 
days, which here, as throughout her book, are the 
limit. 

Miss Blake’s topographical accuracy is admirable. 
However, I cannot refrain from pointing out in passing 
the obvious fallaciousness of Miss Van Deman’s identi- 
fication of the Porticus of Gaius and Lucius with the 
portico in front of the tabernae of the Basilica Aemilia. 
That identification, eventually restricted to the east 
end of the Basilica, has been widely accepted (cf. 
pp. 176, 53) but seems to me completely unfounded. 
The Basilica Julia consists—as everybody who looks at 
the plan can see at once—of a central basilica sur- 
rounded by a portico. The latter is provided with a 
row of tabernae (like those in front of the Basilica 
Aemilia, cf. Acta Institutt Romani Regni Sueciae tv, 
1935, pp. 192f.) on the rear side. The Monumentum 
Ancyranum (iV, 12-16) states that Augustus restored 
and enlarged the basilica between the temples of Castor 
and Saturn in the name of his sons (i.e. Gaius and 
Lucius). Suetonius (Augustus 29) says that Augustus 
built some of his buildings in the names of his grand- 
sons, his wife, and sister “as for instance the portico 
and basilica of Gaius and Lucius.” It is self-evident 
that Suetonius has in mind the Basilica Julia complex 
just described with its basilica and surrounding portico. 
The special portico of Gaius and Lucius is imaginary, 
and the sheer fantasies about it should really not be 
allowed to encumber our description of the Forum 
Romanum any longer. Owen and Webster are probably 
also right in maintaining in their Excerpta ex antiquis 
scriptoribus que ad Forum Romanum spectant (1930) 
that the wroa Avovia (Dio Cassius, 56, 27, 5) should 
be read ood 

To Miss Blake’s words (p. 345) about the por- 
tico along the Corso below Sta. Maria in Via Lata, 
formerly believed to be the Saepta, we have now to add 
Sjdqvist’s publication and analysis (Acta Instituti 
Romani Regni Sueciae, xu, 1946, pp. 47ff.), which 
prove that the building was originally a commercial 
portico and entirely rebuilt as a granary in the second 
century A.D. 
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To all the merits of Miss Blake’s splendid work I 
wish finally to add a word on its philological reliability. 
The introduction to her chapter about bricks, for in- 
stance, shows her unfailing care in finding out the 
ancient terminology, her use of it in an exact way 
avoiding the loose, mixed terminology with unfounded 
identifications between classical terms and technical 
features that has caused so much lexicographical con- 
fusion. In this respect, too, Miss Blake’s achievement 
is marked by distinguished scholarship. 

I return once more to its main objective—construc- 
tion. It is the reviewer’s duty to emphasize as the 
main point that, thanks to Miss Blake, we now have a 
guide to the field of Roman construction surpassing all 
our previous aids which brings us up-to-date with full- 
ness and knowledge. It is, indeed, splendid that Miss 
Van Deman’s zeal and enthusiastic, penetrating and 
never-relaxing scholarship have received a well-de- 
served reward in contributing to this great survey which 
clarifies Roman construction and its importance, seeing 
its connection with foreign achievements but also its old 
local roots, its new ways and renewing development of 
the architectural heritage of the Hellenistic world. I 
do not know many other instances of such constructive 
pietas. If the author sometimes felt herself hampered 
by this legacy, she has, on the other hand, by her own 
vast additional work saved for herself and for us all a 
most astonishingly rich material. 


AxEL 
University of Géteborg 


JOSE GUERRERO LOVILLO, Las Cantigas, estudio arque- 
ologico de sus miniaturas, Madrid, Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1949. 435 pp., 366 
figs., 212 plates. 400 pesetas. 


Sefior Guerrero’s book was developed from his doc- 
toral dissertation at the University of Madrid where it 
earned him the “Raimundo Lulio” prize in 1946. 
Thus it has a certain interest as an indication of what 
the younger Spanish scholars are doing, but it has other 
attractions as well. For instance it reproduces com- 
pletely, for the first time, all of the miniatures from 
one of the most important of Spanish Gothic manu- 
scripts. Added to these are some hundreds of linecuts 
with which the author presents his “archaeological 
study” of the miniatures, The work has that appearance 
of pedantic thoroughness which is the trademark of 
dissertations but brings with it the virtues of complete 
bibliography and careful indices. On the other hand, 
the introductory section soars grandly in unfettered 
release linking the genius of the miniaturists with that 
of Greco, Velasquez, Rubens, and Goya, while sweep- 
ing over such considerations as style, hands, and dating. 

The Escorial manuscript (T-1-1) of Las Cantigas, 
or chants in praise of the Virgin composed for Alfonso 
the Wise, is one of four extant examples, possibly the 
finest. It contains over two hundred full-page illumina- 
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tions, subdivided into six and sometimes eight com- 
partments, making a total of more than 1200 minia- 
tures of high quality. Its general flavor is enchantingly 
suggestive of a mediaeval counterpart to the modern 
comic book, with the Virgin as heroine. The people 
(soldiers, clerics, merchants, men, women and chil- 
dren, ladies and gentlemen) get into the usual range of 
bedeviled human difficulties in the first few panels. 
After invocation from the despairing subject of the 
adventure, which usually happens near the end of each 
sequence, the Virgin comes to life from a sculptured 
image on the church altar and saves the victim. In the 
last scene the Virgin, reconverted to sculpture, receives 
the thankful prayers of the saved. 

As for the treatment of this manuscript by the 
author, it is essentially the “archaeological” study an- 
nounced in the subtitle. By that is meant an investiga- 
tion of most of the artifacts appearing in the miniatures, 
such as the costumes, arms and armor, architecture, 
sculpture, paintings, industrial arts, furniture, naval 
architecture, ceramics and glass. ‘The first impression of 
the reader is that no object of any possible interest could 
have escaped the scrutiny of Sr. Guerrero. No principle 
of selection is enunciated and we may accept the 
implicit one of completeness. For example, one can 
find a series of outline drawings for about twenty 
shapes of hanging lamps present in the miniatures. 
There is a wide variety of decorated ships’ prows, 
coffers, chests, city walls, gates, house facades, shops, 


and even a pigeon coop. Costume, of course, receives 


the greatest emphasis, from hats and coiffures down to 
shoe tips, for Christian, Moor, and Jew alike. On occa- 
sion it can be detailed to the point of lingering for 
several pages over sword hilts and lance heads (only 
barely visible in the miniatures) or over how to fold a 
piece of cloth to form a thirteenth century mitre. 
What the author has covered, he has done with a 
thoroughness that seems to leave little to be desired, 
given this rather circumscribed method. What the 
results may contribute toward an understanding of 
the manuscript for the history of art is another matter 
which will be discussed presently. But first one may 
consider his “archaeological” method. Within a frame- 
work of clearly painstaking labors and devotion to 
detail, there is occasional evidence of a curious lack of 
balance and important omissions. One may wonder 
how he came to omit nine baptismal fonts of interest- 
ing variety (pls. 8, 30, 33, 95, 99, 119, 120, 183, 
210) and two lecterns (pls. 89, 104), while including 
two letrinas of the most inevitably functional design. 
This criticism is not meant as an argument for more 
objects—although implicit in the author’s method is a 
responsibility for completeness—or a statement of his 
principle of selection. It is rather a plea against the 
unnecessary poverty of an unimaginative and pre- 
iconographic approach which may qualify as an historian 
of art practically anyone with enough patience and 
tracing paper. The result of never removing the mag- 
nifying glass from the miniature is that a pigeon coop 
may appear in the index to the exclusion of a really 


fascinating range of religious and secular subjects. 
Nothing indicates the presence of Old and New Testa- 
ment themes which could have been recorded by tables 
or indices of some sort. Since it is not the kind of book 
for a rainy evening by the fireside, how could the 
scholar who might use it know from the index that it 
contains several Annunciations, for example? Likewise 
unindicated are many other subjects of general interest, 
such as the Nativity, Adoration of the Magi, Flagella- 
tion, Crucifixion, Adam and Eve (Temptation and 
Expulsion). 

This defect is even more important for the secular 
scenes which form the principal matter of the manu- 
script. One can find the word fisicos in the text, al- 
though not in the index, yet nothing at all to suggest 
the wonderful array of subjects of medical interest 
which makes the manuscript a veritable treasury for 
that subject alone. There is a considerable variety of 
scenes showing medical treatment (miraculous and 
professional), surgery, amputations, mutilations, and 
bandaging. Among the most interesting as well as com- 
mon scenes is that of childbirth, often shown in graphic 
detail (pls. 21, 99, 120, 127, 131, 187). A random 
sampling indicates an extended range of uncatalogued 
subjects such as sports (fishing and a version of base- 
ball), construction, curious domical huts, and a delight- 
fully intoxicated monk who reels through several scenes 
before seeing the light. If the very subjects which 
occasion the use of this rich assortment of objects get 
lost in the mere search for objects, what is the labor 
worth? It is still useful but needlessly impoverished. 
Could it be that this is what is meant by “archaeological 
study?” Such limitations are hardly demanded by the 
meaning of the term but are, rather, self-imposed. 

What do we learn from this very detailed study 
concerning the illuminations and their bearing on the 
history of art? The date of the manuscript still remains 
only loosely assigned somewhere in the second half of 
the thirteenth century. The terminus ante quem is 
accepted as 1284 when Alfonso died after having 
willed some Céntigas manuscripts to the church in 
Seville where he was buried. I am not convinced that 
even this broad dating is correct but the point is that 
entomological iconography seems to be of little help in 
deciding such questions. Sr. Guerrero recognizes the 
pertinence of Paris illumination for the problem of 
general sources of the style. Since, for the French manu- 
scripts, we possess a more consistent history and some 
fixed landmarks, that indeed would be the most fruitful 
area of comparison. However, the reason the author 
finds no connections in style between his manuscript 
and any specific French examples is that he seeks too 
early, among such works as the Psalter of St. Louis. 
It is not until the end of the thirteenth century, as in 
the Breviary of Philippe le Bel by the Maitre Honoré 
that we can find anything comparable to the somewhat 
violent plasticity in the modeling of the Spanish figures. 
Even closer are certain features in the style of Jean 
Pucelle in the third decade of the fourteenth century. 
Such traits as the nascent realism, tendency toward 
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caricature, and particular modeling devices (the cocoon- 
like tucking-in of bedsheets around sleeping figures) are 
common to the Camtigas and the French miniaturist. 
Moreover, the wave of Italianism which comes to 
France with Pucelle would help explain the otherwise 
tantalizing scent of Italianism which some scholars 
have detected in the Spanish manuscript. Sr. Guerrero’s 
pointed refutation of elements of Italian influence is 
at least a negative recognition of this factor. He ob- 
serves with justice the very progressive stylistic ele- 
ments in the Cantigas scenes and is ardent in attributing 
them to the “sentido realista” which presumably gov- 
erns Spanish art. But with his early dates he must con- 
clude that his miniaturists, in these respects, anticipate 
most of Giotto’s great innovations, independently of 
any Italian connections. 

As for localization within Spain a new solution 
is offered. The author finds in the various miniatures 
evidence which suggests three places of origin. Some 
details point to Seville, others to Toledo, and still others 
to Murcia. He accepts all three, creating a triangular 
locus of origin with the explanation that it would not 
strain the possibilities if we suppose that some of the 
master miniaturists accompanied Alfonso on his travels 
and observed certain of these details in the countryside. 
Many objections can be raised to such a generous 
interpretation. Most interesting, however, is one which 
points up the defects of hingeing the argument on ob- 
jects in the miniatures as an exclusive basis of deter- 
mination for localization. What if the manuscript was 
illuminated after the death of Alfonso? Then the 
miniaturists would not have traveled to the very favor- 
ite cities of the king and one is left holding the triangle. 

The introductory section of the book, for all its 
commendable enthusiasm and sympathy for the subject 
of the study, contains assertions and characterizations 
that are not always correct or consistently worked out. 
It will suffice to mention a few. Some of the others may 
be attributed to the inevitable overstimulation which 
must result from the mst casual perusal of this splen- 
did manuscript. The system of compartmentation of the 
miniatures is not unique, but the author’s suggestion of 
ivory diptychs as a possible influence is a pertinent one. 
In the Paris copy of the Utrecht Psalter (lat. 8846, 
end of the thirteenth century) full-page illuminations 
are subdivided into compartments of twelve scenes. 
The idea is anticipated in the great English Bibles of 
the twelfth century (Bury, Corpus Christi, Lambeth 
Palace), where the arrangement of the scenes in three 
tiers, sometimes having subdivisions within the zones, 
is common. Although using medallion framing in 
vertical groups, the system of the Bible Moralisée be- 
longs to the history of page compartmentation. 

One last detail may be mentioned, since it typifies the 
reluctance to give sufficient consideration to stylistic 
problems which is implicit in the method of the work. 
Sr. Guerrero decides that a study of the hands in- 
volved in the miniatures would not only be most diffi- 
cult but would be purposeless and, in any case, would 
be subjective. He nevertheless sketches a suggestion of 
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the characteristics of three main hands without a single 
reference to any plate—leaving it to the reader to 
decide which one is “skillful and expressive,” which 
“also expressive .. .” and so forth. One must grant him 
the validity of a method which deals with lamp shapes 
and spear heads, wishing only that it were carried to 
its fullest possibilities. But if stylistic problems are beyond 
his interest, their importance must nevertheless be 
understood. Every stylistic distinction, whether of re- 
gional style or hands, is no less valuable (to put it 
mildly) than differences in footwear. The distinction 
between the different hands in the manuscript is not 
only possible but can be established on grounds as 
objective as any employed by the author. 

For the student of costume, industrial arts and the 
details of everyday life, there is a wealth of information 
here which has been correlated with other representa- 
tions, actual objects and pertinent bibliography. It is a 
pity that the otherwise handsome format of the book 
must be marred by inferior workmanship in its binding 
which breaks apart at the slightest strain. 


HARRY BOBER 
New York Unwersity 


CESARE BRANDI, Quattrocentisti senest, Milan, Hoepli, 
1949. 


The present volume is the work of a well-known 
student of Sienese painting. Designed as a general 
survey and addressed to the specialist rather than to a 
wide public, it bears the traces of close thought and 
testifies to an unusual measure of aesthetic sensibility. 
The book contains many pages of penetrating criticism, 
and when we close it, it leaves behind it a lively sense 
of the significance of the style with which it deals. Pro- 
fessor Brandi is, indeed, something of a fanatic when 
writing on Siena and this element of fanaticism (with 
which his fellow students will be the first to sympathize ) 
is responsible for most of the virtues and almost all of 
the demerits of his book. 

The volume is described on its dust cover as “la 
desiderata esauriente integrazione” of its subject. Grate- 
ful as scholars must be to Professor Brandi for having 
placed on record the fruits of so many years of work, 
it is questionable whether they will concede this claim. 
In the first place, this is not a well constructed book. 
Professor Brandi seems to subscribe to the now fashion- 
able heresy that study of fifteenth century painting in 
Siena may be limited to “la prima fortunata genera- 
zione del Quattrocento senese.” Of the plates, two 
hundred and two illustrate works by the earlier guattro- 
centistt and forty-six works by artists of the generation 
of Francesco di Giorgio and Matteo di Giovanni. In 
the text the later quattrocentisti are discussed in a per- 
functory chapter at the end. Were this the “desiderata 
esauriente integrazione,” these proportions would 
surely have been revised, and the book might well have 
been divided into two equal parts separated by a central 
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section on Vecchietta, in some respects the salient 
artist of the century. As it stands, Benedetto di Bindo 
and Gualtieri di Giovanni (or rather the artists to 
whom Professor Brandi rightly or wrongly applies these 
names) receive more plates and ampler discussion than 
Benvenuto and Matteo di Giovanni. In the second 


' place, Professor Brandi has given way to the temptation 


to incorporate, both in the text and notes, detailed 
material which should have been published in some 
learned periodical. Had this course been followed, it 
would not have been necessary to devote fifteen of the 
eighteen pages on Sano di Pietro to an attempt to 
prove the doubtful (and in my view the wrong) thesis 
of the identity of this artist with the Osservanza Master. 
Conversely there would have been an opportunity to 
present the reasons (stronger, no doubt, then those here 
summarized) for ascribing the Simonesque Assump- 
tion in the Alte Pinakothek to Gualtieri di Giovanni, 
and for connecting the Dormition of the Virgin in 
Santa Marta at Siena with the Master of the Palazzo 
Venezia Madonna. While the new material published 
by Professor Brandi (notably his analysis of the docu- 
mentary background of the frescoes in the sacristy of 
the cathedral) will make his volume indispensable to 
students, this plays havoc both with its scale and con- 
tinuity. 

Historians of Sienese painting are distinguished for 
their fallibility, and Professor Brandi, in common with 
the rest, has made mistakes. But whereas most scholars 
tend, in the interests of historicity, to dispose of their 
depreciated stock, all of Professor Brandi’s holdings are 
recorded in this book. Some of the points in respect to 
which I disagree with him (the chronology of Giovanni 
di Paolo, for example) are in large part matters of 
opinion and do not affect the total estimate of the aes- 
thetic personality. But others, in the most literal sense, 
are matters of fact, since they have the effect of ex- 
panding an artistic personality beyond its legitimate 
stylistic boundaries. An example of this is Professor 
Brandi’s chapter on Domenico di Bartolo. ‘The histori- 
cal limits of Domenico di Bartolo’s career are deter- 
mined by the two poles of the Madonna of 1433 in 
the Siena gallery and the frescoes in the Pellegrinaio, 
and our knowledge of the artist’s early and late style 
rests on what we can deduce from these early and late 
works. For Professor Brandi, on the other hand, the 
earliest surviving work of Domenico di Bartolo is the 
Masacciesque desco da parto in Berlin and the latest the 
Ovile Annunciation. Neither of these attributions is gen- 
erally accepted and neither can be seriously defended 
on stylistic grounds. Professor Brandi pleads that “in un 
certo sense non fa materia” whether Domenico di 
Bartolo did or did not paint the desco. But the issue of 
attribution is here a material, indeed a fundamental, 
one, for Domenico di Bartolo’s authorship of this par- 
ticular painting implies a greater measure of direct ex- 
perience of Masaccio than the Madonna of 1433 would, 
by itself, lead us to presume, and entitles him to a po- 
sition among the pioneers of Tuscan Quattrocento 
painting. In the same way, the attribution to Domenico 


di Bartolo of the Ovile Annunciation (which an inter- 
esting fragment of the frescoes executed by Domenico 
di Bartolo in the sacristy of the cathedral, here pub- 
lished for the first time, does nothing to substantiate ) 
must, if conceded, lead us radically to revise our concep- 
tion of the relationship between Domenico di Bartolo 
and the artists of the later Quattrocento. It can hardly 
be claimed that a Domenico di Bartolo credited with 
these two works is the historical Domenico di Bartolo. 

Professor Brandi’s section on Pietro di Giovanni 
d’Ambrogio (reprinted with minor changes from an 
article published in Le arti in 1943) presents difficulties 
of precisely the same kind, for here, again, we are 
presented groups of early and late works based upon 
attributions which are at best tendentious and at worst 
incorrect. It is arguable that the effigy of San Ber- 
nardino in the Pinacoteca at Siena may precede the 
image of 1444 at the Osservanza, though probability is, 
on the whole, against this view, but it is surely disin- 
genuous to contend that “questa prudente ipotesi resta 
confermata dall’opera piu antica in data, i due affreschi 
monocromi con le storie di San Prospero e di Girolamo 
nel Chiostro di Lecceto,” when these frescoes have not 
the faintest morphological resemblance to Pietro di 
Giovanni’s authenticated works. Professor Brandi goes 
on to credit Pietro di Giovanni with the three scenes 
from the Life of the Virgin at Philadelphia and in the 
Louvre. Leaving aside the merits of this attribution, 
is it not contrary to common sense to date “fra il 1438 
e il 1440-41” a panel like the Johnson Sosalizio, of 
which the spatial structure depends from a fresco in the 
Pellegrinaio executed by Vecchietta in the latter year? 
In this chapter (and intermittently throughout the 
book) Professor Brandi speaks as an advocate rather 
than as a judge. 

In any general volume of this type certain broad 
tendencies become apparent, and these, human nature 
being what it is, are determined by the preconceptions 
of the critic no less than by the data he presents. It is 
here that I part company most decisively with Profes- 
sor Brandi, for whereas I conclude that the forward 
movement of Sienese painting in the Quattrocento was 
determined almost exclusively by outside influences, 
that its development can legitimately be expressed in 
terms of the reactions of local artists to artists from 
more progressive centers, Professor Brandi is deeply 
convinced of its autonomy. Naturally he does not deny 
all external influence (he has, for example, some fresh 
and cogent comments on the indebtedness of the Sano 
di Pietro of the polyptych of 1444 to Fra Angelico, and 
of the Vecchietta of the Spedaletto altarpiece to Do- 
menico Veneziano), but lack of objectivity in this par- 
ticular respect has led him, in my view, consistently to 
underrate the importance for Siena of northern minia- 
ture and panel painting (seen at its most striking in the 
St. John scenes in Chicago, with their happy union of 
Uccello and Broederlam), of Pisanello (without whose 
influence the frescoes in the Pellegrinaio would have 
assumed a very different form), of Pollajuolo (whose 
motifs appear in the sgraffito Massacre of the Innocents 
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of Matteo di Giovanni), of Liberale da Verona (whose 
style is fundamental to the Coronation of the Virgin 
of Francesco di Giorgio), of Girolamo da Cremona 
(who must have stood behind Matteo di Giovanni’s 
shoulder as he painted the upper part of the Assumption 
in the National Gallery), of Signorelli (whose shadow 
falls across Sienese style some years before the execu- 
tion of the Bichi altarpiece of 1498), and of many 
other artists. The residual content of Sienese style can 
be satisfactorily isolated only by analyzing the reactions 
of Sienese artists to these external phenomena, and to 
suppress or minimize them, as Professor Brandi is 
prone to do, is liable to induce a false impression 
of the place of Siena in the complex of Italian painting. 
I agree with Professor Brandi in the high value he sets 
on the work of the artists dealt with in this book, but I 
cannot see that this is in any way enhanced by investing 

-'m with adventitious historical significance. 

The complicated and allusive style in which this book 
is written may prove an obstacle to non-Italian readers. 
It is to be regretted that in what is, from a literary 
point of view, a volume of distinction, Professor Brandi 
should have recourse to language’ likely to suggest to 
those who do not know him for the serious critic he 
unquestionably is that he is interested in word sequences 
rather than in the ideas which they communicate. This 
terminology should not be allowed to prejudice con- 
sideration of an original and stimulating book. 


JOHN POPE-HENNESSY 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


ARTHUR M. HIND, Early Italian Engraving: A Criti- 
cal Catalogue with Complete Reproduction of all 
the Prints Described, Part u: Known Masters Other 
than Florentine, Monogrammists and Anonymous, 
Bernard Quaritch, London, 1948, for The National 
Gallery of Art, Washington. 3 volumes with 692 
illustrations on 431 plates. 


J. C. J. BIERENS DE HAAN, L’ oeuvre gravé de Cornelis 
Cort, graveur hollandais, 1533-1578, Martinus 
Nijhof, La Haye, 1948. 249 pages; 64 illustrations. 


Although the title of the print connoisseur’s basic 
book, Le peintre-graveur, suggests an intimate connec- 
tion between the arts of painting and engraving, there 
is a tendency on the part of historians of painting to 
regard the history of prints as a peripheral if not an 
esoteric subject; while the historians of prints, neces- 
sarily so concerned with the arcana of states and im- 
pressions, tend to think of themselves as a race apart. 
Yet it is obvious that each is always learning from the 


1. As when he writes that Sassetta in the Arte della Lana 
altarpiece “non dice tutto quello che sa, ma sa tutto quello 
che dice,” that in Vecchietta’s frescoes at Castiglione d’Olona 
“si modifica oggetto, cioé, si costruisce un nuovo oggetto, 
piuttosto che una nuova formulazione dell’oggetto stesso,” or 
of the “impulsiva pittoricita che non é pittoricismo” of Neroc- 
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other. Two recent books of considerable importance 
point up this schism and this interdependence. Each 
is manifestly prepared for the confraternity of print 
collectors, yet each is an essential reference book in the 
field of painting. In his explanation of the size of the 
edition chosen for the three final volumes of his monu- 
mental catalogue of Early Italian Engraving, Hind 
clearly assumes that they are produced for the print 
collector alone, yet they complete the corpus of en- 
gravings related to the early Renaissance painters, fill- 
ing in for such painters as Leonardo, Mantegna, Cam- 
pagnola, Giovanni Bellini and Montagna, what the 
earlier volumes had done for men like Pollaiolo, Botti- 
celli, and Filippino.* Furthermore, just as in the four 
earlier volumes, the author’s vast erudition about prints, 
which informs every line of the text explaining each of 
the engravings considered, is supplemented by a con- 
siderable knowledge of Italian painting and of its 
critical literature. In the second case, Bierens de Haan, 
in illustrating his catalogue of the engravings of Cor- 
nelis Cort, so obviously assumes that the book will be 
used only by collectors who wish to check the pedigree 
of the prints which they own against his verbal descrip- 
tions, that few of Cort’s works are illustrated, prefer- 
ence being given to the reproduction of relevant draw- 
ings and engravings which the collector would be less 
likely to have at hand. Yet Cort’s work, although it 
does not provide a complete coverage of the prints 
related to Titian, is not a negligible sector thereof, 
especially since he, of all the engravers who attempted 
to interpret Titian’s style in this medium, is much the 
most satisfactory. Furthermore, Cort’s life in Rome 
illuminates the whole history of Roman Mannerist 
painting in the third quarter of the sixteenth century. 
Bierens de Haan makes so little pretension to do more 
than provide full case histories for each of Cort’s 
plates that he disclaims in his preface any trace of “‘une 
lecture captivante.” Yet there are many fascinating 
facts for the student of painting in his book—that 
Raphael’s famous Transfiguration, for instance, should 
never have been engraved until Cort made his plate in 
1573 (fig. 19), or that the engraving after Barocci’s 
bewitching Rest on the Flight into Egypt was a best- 
seller in the Jubilee Year of 1575 (fig. 11), or the 
even more significant fact that Titian must have given 
Cort so much personal attention when he was at work 
on his plates that the resultant transcriptions are much 
more accurate and more luminous than those made by 
the engraver in Rome from the work of other painters. 

One fortunate result of Hind’s choice of audience 
for his catalogue is that the technique of the books 
themselves is of the highest quality. Paper, ink:ng, 
registration, impression are all matters of concern to 


cio. 

1. Volumes 1-1v, London, 1938. For a recent instance of the 
way in which Hind’s earlier volumes have been used by an 
historian of painting to clear up a particularly obscure area, 
see Mario Salmi, “Riflessioni su Paolo Uccello,” Commentari, 


I, 1950, Ppp. 22-34. 
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the connoisseur of prints and, here, in a book about 
prints, these matters have received the most careful 
attention. Every existing print (with the exception of 
a few regarded as too obscene for modern publication) 
has been given the same conscientious treatment in 
reproduction, whether it is a beautiful original invention 
like Mantegna’s Bacchanales (pls. 489, Cat. no. 3 and 
491, Cat. no. 4) or a wretched little scrap like the 
Anonymous Triumph (pl. 896, Cat. no. 21). Hind 
has even chosen the best existing example of a print as 
the source of his illustration of it, as, for instance, in 
the case of the Metropolitan’s Risen Christ by Man- 
tegna, unique in its satiny tone (pl. 496, Cat. no. 7). 
The only complaint which one may legitimately make 
is that while the plate numbers of the illustrations are 
always given in the text, the page numbers of the text 
on which the engraving is discussed are not given on 
the plate. The Cort catalogue is merely adequate in 
design and in the quality of its reproductions.” 

The different character of the work considered in 
these two catalogues points to an interesting change in 
the Renaissance attitude toward both painting and en- 
graving. Hind chose as the upper limit of his study the 
period dominated by Marcantonio Raimondi. ‘The in- 
cunabula of this art have more appeal for him because 
they are more original than the post-Raimondi output. 
After Marcantonio entered Raphael’s employ ca. 1510, 
he ceased to publish original compositions and devoted 
himself to the promulgation of the ideas of others. Cort 
did nothing else. When Titian in 1566 applied for 
copyright protection for the prints which he had de- 
signed and Cort had engraved, he specifically stated 
that he was publishing them for the convenience of 
students of painting. During those fifty years or so, 
painting had so far outgrown its early Quattrocento 
status as a useful necessity produced by practical mas- 
ters with special training and skill not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of armourers or builders, that treatises 
on painting were being turned out on the presses of 
Venice, Florence, Milan, and Rome, a history of art 
had been written, and painters now belonged to acad- 
emies rather than to guilds. A print by one of Hind’s 
early engravers, Nicoletto da Modena (active 1500- 
1512), visualizes the means by which the transforma- 
tion of the painter had come to pass, for he shows 
Apelles as “the silent poet” of Leonardo and Alberti— 
the rival of the hitherto preferred literary artist, a 
noble being who makes Truth apparent at a glance 
without the tedium of words (pl. 655, Cat. no. 29). 
Engraving, on the other hand, remained primarily a 
useful craft and was widely used in publicizing the 
pairter’s art. 

Looking back from Cort’s highly competent tran- 
scriptions of Zuccari and Muziano to Nicoletto’s or 
Zoan Andrea’s more ingenuous products, one cannot 
help sympathizing with Hind’s choice. There is a free- 

om and versatility in these early prints, whether con- 
ceived by major or minor artists, that is striking. It is 


not only that the engraver is frequently cutting a design 
which he has himself invented either wholly or in part 
but that he is able to deal with artistic material which 
to the contemporary painter was taboo. The engraver’s 
art was geared to more popular taste than painting; 
the print was, therefore, often merely a cheap substitute 
for a painted devotional image, a mythological tale or 
a moral allegory, but the larger public would pay for 
representations of scenes from contemporary life which 
the patron of painting would not command. What 
Italian painter before the seventeenth century could 
make a picture of a milkman (“Late done frescha” at- 
tributed to G. A. da Brescia, pl. 546, Cat. no. 28) or 
of “Twenty-four cocks, hens and geese” (Pomedelli, 
pl. 807, Cat. no. 4b)? Or how often could a painter 
represent a couple embracing and not make it clear 
that he was painting Jsaac and Rebecca or Venus and 
Adonis (Zoan Andrea, pl. 585, Cat. no. 15, 1; pl. 587, 
Cat. no. 16; Manner of Domenico Campagnola, pl. 
798, Cat. no. 18b)? And the Memento mori seems to 
have occupied the engravers as a theme long before the 
sculptors and painters thought it a suitable topic for 
anything but a notebook study (Zoan Andrea, pl. 582, 
Cat. no. 12; Master of the Sforza Book of Hours, pl. 
605, Cat. no. 7a). 

Of course, the scene from everyday life could be 
introduced into the background even of a pretentious 
painting, like the washerwomen below the ruins in the 
upper right corner of the Raising of Lazarus which 
Sebastiano del Piombo didn’t count and just threw in 
for good measure when he was estimating the value 
of his altarpiece; and if they were there in the final 
painting, they had first existed in the form of drawing. 
And some sort of drawing lies behind almost every 
engraving, either original or derivative. Bierens de Haan 
insists (although he gives little visual proof) that Titian 
and the Roman Mannerists produced special drawings 
for Cort’s use whenever the engraver made a print 
from one of their works; there is documentary evi- 
dence that on October 24, 1481, a certain Bernardo 
de’ Prevedari received the commission to make an en- 
graving after a drawing by Bramante (Hind v, p. 102, 
pl. 633, Cat. no. 1); and, surely, the explanation for 
the vast preponderance of black and white over hand- 
colored prints is to be found in the acceptance of the 
print as a reproduction of a drawing. Hind assumes 
that prints were kept in albums like Schedel’s (just as 
drawings were kept in albums like Vasari’s or Yakub 
Beg’s). Such albums were the probable destination of 
prints like Giovanni Antonio da Brescia’s Two Peas- 
ants (pl. 534, Cat. no. 12). Mantegna, or one of his 
imitators, probably drew the two men from life as a 
study for the shepherds in such an Adoration as that in 
the Metropolitan. These two particular peasants never 
appeared in a finished painting but the drawing was 
kept in the studio as a useful document and ultimately 
turned over to Giovanni Antonio who put it out in the 
form of an engraving. It was a good way to capitalize 


2. There are even occasional errors in labeling: figures 22, 24, 25. 
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on one’s unused assets, Further evidence of an en- 
graver’s use of discarded preparatory drawings seems to 
be supplied by Domenico Campagnola’s Descent of the 
Holy Spirit (pl. 788, Cat. no. 2). In configuration, the 
group of apostles strongly resembles that of Titian’s 
drawing identified by Hadeln as a study for the Frari 
Assumption of the Virgin as Hind, following Suida, 
observes (V, p. 210), but there is an even deeper af- 
finity. Domenico’s early dated prints (pls. 795, Cat. 
no. 12, and 796, Cat. no. 13) follow, with less taste 
to be sure, the style of his foster-father Giulio Cam- 
pagnola and fit comfortably into the historical tradition. 
After 1517, his graven lines often haltingly attempt to 
match the fluidity of quill pen lines drawn with light- 
ning rapidity. It is amazing to see Titian’s figures 
emerge in compact credibility from that web of lines; 
Domenico’s failure to achieve the same effect makes his 
Pentecost seem hysterical and grotesque. 

It was presumably customary for the author of the 
basic drawing to give the engraver permission for its 
use but a troublesome episode in Mantegna’s life, which 
has long been known, may account for the otherwise 
inexplicable nature of the Flagellation with the Pave- 
ment (pl. 498, Cat. no. 8). In 1475, Simone di 
Ardizone and Zoan Andrea appear to have published 
in Mantua some engravings after drawings purloined 
from Mantegna (v, pp. 5-6). They have not been 
positively identified. Is it not possible that one of the 
stolen drawings was a Flagellation in which Mantegna 
had been trying out a scheme—which often intrigued 
him—of placing the important action upstage and that 
he abandoned the project unfinished? The plagiarists 
would then have copied the drawing as it was (and 
carelessly, too, often clumsily scratching the surface of 
the plate) and, not knowing how to complete the 
upper left-hand corner, would have left it blank. In a 
second try the loggia was capped with a clumsy cornice 
and the sky equipped with lumpy clouds (pl. 499, Cat. 
no. 8a). Mantegna was outraged by this unauthorized 
use of his inventions because, like every Renaissance 
artist, he regarded his drawings as his trade secrets, his 
private formulae. And yet it was years before it oc- 
curred to the publishers of prints to give due credit to 
anyone concerned; throughout the period covered by 
Hind’s catalogue, usually only the engraver’s name or 
monogram appears; the author of the invention, if he 
isnot the engraver, remains anonymous. Cort and 
Titian, however, always appear in their proper roles. 

Mantegna did not sign the seven plates which Hind 
identifies as cut by his own hand nor did he indicate his 
responsibility for those which accredited assistants cut 
after his drawings under his supervision. Hind puts the 
series of Triumphs in this category (pls. 508-514, Cat. 
nos. 14-16a). They do not correspond exactly to the 
paintings, indeed the engravings present one additional 
scene (the Senators, pl. 513, Cat. no. 16), and thus 
they, like the T'wo Peasants and the Flagellation, may 
be dependent on discarded drawings. If this is true, 
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the prints afford an interesting insight into Mantegna’s 
way of improving a composition. One of the most 
memorable figures in the paintings at Hampton Court 
is the flaxen-haired youth who strides forward leading 
a sacrificial ox and, at the same time, turns back to look 
at the elephant drivers. The engraving seems to indi- 
cate that his predecessor in Mantegna’s mind was less 
integrated into the design as a whole and less appealing 
in himself (pl. 508, Cat. no. 14). Here he holds in his 
hands a vase of elegant shape and appears both more 
static and less interested in his associates. Titian, on the 
other hand, would seem to have regarded the drawing 
supplied to Cort as another opportunity to create a vari- 
ation on the original theme. He changes the shape of 
the Diana and Actaeon from horizontal to vertical and 
he redesigns the fountain of the later Vienna variant 
rather than the fountain of the original Ellesmere 
version (no. 157); in another instance he replaces the 
Roman temple of the original Massolo Martyrdom of 
S. Lorenzo with a glory of consolatory angels (fig. 40). 

Sometimes the drawing which the engraver used 
gave him only the forms of the human figures; his 
own imagination supplied the setting. Mocetto’s Cal- 
umny, for instance, is recognizably derived from 
Mantegna’s drawing, now in the British Museum, 
which gives no indication of any location, much less 
the Piazza Zanipolo of Mocetto’s native Venice that 
dominates the print (pl. 727, Cat. no. 12). The fanci- 
ful background, like that provided by Nicoletto da 
Modena for his engraving of the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius (pl. 656, Cat. no. 31), which is manifestly 
not the Piazza de] Laterano—although the inscription 
correctly gives that square as its location—reminds us 
of the well-known hierarchy among Renaissance artists. 
It became increasingly true in the sixteenth century 
that the best masters concentrated on the presentation 
of the human form, and their lesser assistants dealt 
with architecture or beasts and birds (Pozzoserrato 
for Veronese, for example, and Giovanni da Udine for 
Raphael). Here the engraver could find his own artistic 
outlet even when he was publicizing the invention of a 
greater artist, and he need trouble himself just as little 
about geographical or historical accuracy. 

Beyond their usefulness to the public as devotional 
images or portfolio items, prints had a particular use- 
fulness to practicing artists, notably to the craftsmen 
who made the belt buckles, poignard handles, hat 
medallions, and jewel caskets required by Renaissance 
fashion. Cellini may overstate the case but he makes it 
clear that few goldsmiths could draw and that they 
habitually relied on the inventions of those who could. 
Hind’s catalogue supplies many instances of the use of 
engravings instead of drawings as models for many 
other techniques as well; for example, Nicoletto’s 
Fame (pl. 646, Cat. no. 17) and Master IB with 
Bird’s St. George (pl. 831, Cat. no. 1) for majolica 
plates and Leonardo’s Knots (pl. 626, Cat. no. 627) 
and Mocetto’s Tritons (pl. 733, Cat. nos. 17, 18) for 
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intarsia panels. Craftsmen everywhere in the Christian 
world, even in sixteenth century Mexico, used the 
innumerable engravings of decorative panels for frames 
and borders. 

But an artistic invention was a matter of interest to 
all artists whether they could draw or not or even 
whether they could “invent” or not. Malraux has 
recently expressed with great eloquence the little recog- 
nized fact that the artist’s real love is always art and 
never nature.* We may go farther and say that artists 
are not as snobbish about art as critics are. An image is 
an artistic idea and it need not be of superlative quality 
to be generative. Mantegna’s ideas, as seen in his en- 
gravings, probably seemed to Raphael of a higher order 
than those of most engravers and his Entombment 
shows the results of his study of them, but lesser prints 
often provided the necessary kernel for a new idea. 
Hind records a number of instances where painters have 
found engravings useful but students of his catalogue 
will be able to multiply examples. For instance, it can 
hardly be fortuitous that two scenes occur on the same 
sheet of Giovanni da Brescia’s illustrations for the 
Aeneid (pl. 550, Cat. no. 35) that resemble two paint- 
ings on which Titian was working in the 1530s. Early 
in the decade, Titian began an allegory for Alfonso 
d’Este which was interrupted by the duke’s death in 
1534; Titian patched it up, years later, into an Alle- 
gory of Religion for Philip of Spain, hardly changing 
the original Minerva when she assumed her new role 
of Faith. The model for the Minerva-Faith—attributes 
and all—was Giovanni Antonio da Brescia’s Venus 
Disguised as a Huntress Appearing to Aeneas on the 
Shores of Carthage. The contiguous scene gave Titian 
the suggestion for his Allocution of the Marchese del 
Vasto finished in 1541. (Titian had not yet been to 
Rome to see the ultimate source of the motif in an 
Aurelian relief on the Arch of Constantine.*) Another 
example: Michelangelo must have been struck by the 
novelty and effectiveness of the blind woman running 
forward in a strictly frontal view in the Mantegnesque 
engraving known as Virtus Combusta (pl. 520, Cat. 
no. 22), for he adopted the motif for his lost cartoon 
of the Battle of Cascina, as we can see in a copy of the 
figure in the Albertina. Raphael saw the figure either in 
the print or the cartoon—probably both—and reused it 
as the focal point of the composition which Marcantonio 
converted into the engraving of the Massacre of the 
Innocents. For the “invention” was infinitely divisible 
and infinitely capable of different orchestrations. ‘The 
whole composition might be the effective image or a 
single figure might be taken out of its context or a mere 
gesture might suffice. 

This divisibility—and malleability—of the “inven- 
tion” can be seen quite as well in the work of the early 


3. Psychologie de Part, 11, La création artistique, Troisiéme 
partie, Paris, 1948. 

4. I owe to Phyllis and Karl Lehmann thanks for much 
generous assistance in tracking down the sources of many 
Renaissance motifs in ancient art. 


Italian engravers themselves. As we have seen, they 
rarely recorded the whole of the original composition as 
fully as Marcantonio did, and never as faithfully as Cort 
did. They rather caught up ideas here and there and 
used them with capricious freedom. Again Hind has 
noted many instances of this ubiquitous borrowing, and 
the student of painting will be able to discover many 
more. Hind finds the model for Nicoletto’s Pallas (pl. 
667, Cat. no. 46) in Marcantonio’s early Woman 
W atering a Plant which was copied with minor changes 
by G. A. da Brescia (pl. 547, Cat. no. 30) but the 
situation is probably more complicated than that. The 
attributes, the hairdressing, the ornaments, and the 
sandals together with the stance of the figure add up 
to a composite image of two Botticellesque drawings of 
the “Minerva Pacifica” (Uffizi and Ashmolean), plus 
the Baudreuil tapestry presumably woven after a lost 
cartoon by Botticelli. The hip-shot pose of all six of 
these figures is reminiscent of that of a headless and 
armless marble Venus which Pierre Jacques saw in 
Italy ca. 1575. It may have been in Florence, at least 
in the first decade of the Cinquecento, and have been 
well known in artists’ circles, since it was adapted by 
Leonardo for his Leda and by Raphael for his Eve of 
the Segnatura Temptation, a figure which in its turn 
was the inspiration for Giacomo Francia’s Cleopatra 
(pl. 815, Cat. nos. 5, 11). In another case, Nicoletto 
takes most of the elements of the pose of his Apollo (pl. 
659, Cat. no. 34) from the famous marble which Pope 
Julius II was shortly to install in the Belvedere but he 
changes the turn of the head; for his Mercury (pl. 647, 
Cat. no. 19) he took the whole pose, turn of the head 
and all, merely providing his divinity with different 
props, costumes, and setting. Again, Saxl had pointed 
out to Hind the resemblance between the still unraveled 
allegory in G. A. da Brescia’s print (pl. 539, Cat. no. 
18) and the bearded man at the right in the Obed-Booz 
lunette of the Sistine Chapel, but the pose of Giovanni’s 
bearded man is the result of more than a reversal of the 
relation of the extended arm to the picture plane; the 
legs and arms are in opposition in a way which suggests 
the nude facing right above Michelangelo’s Joel. And 
Michelangelo’s inspiration for almost all the ignudi were 
ancient gems or marbles. 

For another of the obvious functions of the Renais- 
sance print was the dissemination of visual knowledge 
about the antique, a function which makes the print 
even more important than the sketchbook of the Codex 
Escurialensis type. A print might be an outright repre- 
sentation, more or less accurate, of a recognizable an- 
tique monument, like G. A. da Brescia’s cornice of the 
Temple of Saturn in the Roman Forum (pl. 564, 
Cat. no. 60), or like his Laocodn (pl. 540, Cat. no. 
20) which shows it as Michelangelo and Giuliano da 
Sangallo first saw it in January 1506,” or like his en- 


5. As frequently but not invariably happens, the group is 
shown in reverse. It is curious how often painters reverse 
borrowed motifs. It would appear, for instance, that Michel- 
angelo took as his model for the nude to the right of Joseph 
in the Doni Holy Family the right-hand son of Laocoén and 
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graving which seems to represent the great “Hercules” 
torso as it appeared in the Colonna palace at the foot 
of the Quirinal before it went to the Belvedere (pl. 
539, Cat. no. 19). The print was, however, more 
often a disguised representation of an ancient figure like 
Nicoletto’s Pallas or his Mercury; sometimes the dis- 
guise was very elaborate like the Roma of Master IB 
with Bird (pl. 834, Cat. no. 4) which blows up a 
sestertius of Antoninus Pius to four or five times its 
normal size and adds to it a good many oddments, 
including a reduction of a Nessus and Dejaneira group 
known to Antonio Pollaiolo plus a she-wolf with Romu- 
lus and Remus.® It is interesting to note that he did not 
use as his source the Capitoline wolf with her Renais- 
sance twins but in all probability a bronze Romano- 
Campanian coin of the third century B.c.” which he 
transforms into a shield. Sometimes it is not so much a 
disguise as an expansion of a theme that we find in these 
engravings. In two signed prints (pl. 554, Cat. nos. 
42, 43) Giovanni Antonio da Brescia rearranges in a 
tantalizingly similar way the helmets, spears and shields 
of the two trophy panels which came into the Uffizi 
in the late Cinquecento from the Grandducal collec- 
tions;* in an oblong panel (pl. 555, Cat. no. 44) he 
reorganizes the design of one of the reliefs on the base 
of the Column of Trajan, centering it around a cuirass. 
All the rest of his ornamental panels (pls. 556-562, 
Cat. nos. 45-56) are the result of the sheerest whimsy, 
new variants of those engaging creatures (of which 
Horace so disapproved) moulded in stucco on Roman 
vaults or painted on Roman walls. It is worthy of note 
that Cort, with his highly pictorial technique, engraved 
only three ancient sculptures as such but the painters 
whose work he transcribed were all nurtured on Roman 
source material—the plunging horse at the back of 
Clovio’s Conversion of St. Paul (fig. 29), for instance, 
coming from one of the Horse Tamers of Monte 
Cavallo via Michelangelo’s Pauline fresco of the same 
subject. Even Titian gave Cort for the background of 
the so-called Roger and Angelica (fig. 57), a lost 
drawing that he must have made in 1546 from the 
ruins on the Palatine. Some connections between en- 
gravings and the antique have, of course, been con- 
sidered by both authors; many more remain to be dis- 
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covered by students of the material which they present. 

The transfer of stylistic ideas has always been effected 
by the more portable minor arts; prints were, naturally, 
even more migratory than Flemish illuminated manu- 
scripts or French ivories. A few northerners came to Italy, 
especially in Jubilee years, but it was a rare Italian artist 
who went north before Charles VIII’s Italian campaign. 
Ultramontane prints were, however, popular enough in 
Italy to be copied for the local market, Zoan Andrea and 
Giovanni Antonio da Brescia issuing their own recuttings 
(without credit) of Schongauer, Lucas van Leyden, and 
Diirer. (Diirer not only drew copies of Mantegna’s Bac- 
chanales and Battle of the Sea Gods for his own instruc- 
tion but he issued woodcut copies of Leonardo’s Knots 
—also without credit.) It has always seemed an aston- 
ishing episode in Michelangelo’s youth that he should 
have copied Schongauer’s Temptation of St. Anthony 
and worked it up into a painting but equivalent episodes 
must have occurred in the lives of less well-documented 
artists. Did not Raphael see in his youth a similar print 
before he made his St. Michael now in the Louvre? 
Surely no Italian ever imagined those grotesque devils— 
nor did Raphael understand them very well himself. 
Did not Pontormo know both Diirer’s engravings and 
those of Lucas van Leyden? One could hardly think of 
a less likely devotee of Diirer than Correggio, yet recent 
research indicates that his first plan for Christ’s Farewell 
to the Virgin in London was very close to Diirer’s 
woodcut.® And G. B. Moroni of Bergamo as late as 
the middle of the sixteenth century cribbed from Diirer’s 
Madonna on the Crescent for his Donor Adoring the 
Virgin now in the National Gallery in Washington.*° 
Like the free trade which Adam Smith recognized as 
beneficial to both parties, the exportation of Italian 
prints gave northern artists equal stimulus. Hind cites 
the well-known fact that a drawing of Rembrandt’s, 
formerly in Dresden, is a copy of one of the engravings 
after Leonardo’s Last Supper (pl. 616, Cat. no. 9); 
it has also been observed that Rembrandt used the cen- 
tral figure in his etching of Christ at Emmaus (1654). 
Holbein the Younger must have used the same source 
for his Last Supper at Basel. It was not only transcrip- 
tions of famous paintings (made in default of photo- 
graphs) which carried the Renaissance northward. 


that he reversed the figure and rearranged the broken arm of 
the original to suit the needs of his composition, a minor 
detail which would make it possible to date the painting at 
least two years later than has often been done, perhaps in 
the spring of 1506; Titian reversed the Apollo Belvedere’s 
pose for the Archangel Raphael in his Tobdias in S. Marciliano, 
Venice; the examples are so numerous that it almost seems to 
be a well-recognized procedure. 

6. Harold Mattingly and Edward Sydenham, The Roman 
Imperial Coinage, London, 1930, 111, pl. 1, 48. Hind (v, 
p- 255) accepts the identification of the engraving’s source 
given him by Dr. John Allan as an Athene Nikephoros coin 
of Lysimachus of Thrace, 323-281 B.C., but the inscription 
Roma on both coin and engraving would seem to indicate a 
Roman rather than a Greek source for the Renaissance master. 
It is just possible that the engraver’s source was a single coin 
instead of two because a sestertius of Vespasian showing “Roma 
of the Seven Hills” includes a tiny group of the wolf of the 


same iconographic type as the Romano-Campanian coin. Cf. 
Harold Mattingly, Roman Coins, New York City, 1928, pl. 
XXXVIII, 14. 

7. tbid., pl. 1, 1 and 12. 

8. For full photographic record of these pilasters and 
related Renaissance drawings see Jan Crous, “Florentiner 
Waffenpfeiler und Armilustrum,” Mitteilungen des deutschen 
archaeologischen Instituts, Rémische Abteilung, XLVI, 1933, 
pp. I-119. 

g. Cecil Gould, “A Probable Adaptation by Correggio of 
Diirer’s Iconography,” Burlington Magazine, xc, 1948, pp. 
286-287. 

10. I owe this observation to Dorothy C. Shorr. Diirer’s 
prints always seemed particularly invaluable; cf. Friedlaender’s 
observation that the horse in Caravaggio’s Conversion of St. 
Paul in S. Maria del Popolo is derived from Diirer’s Great 
Horse (THE ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, p. 194 n. 39). 
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Diirer’s Amymone shows something of what he learned 
from Mantegna’s Sea Gods; and the prevalence of en- 
gravings of a reclining Cleopatra (pls. 681, Cat. no. 
78 and 861, Cat. no. 2b) may have induced Jan van 
Scorel to turn his naive version of the Venus of Urbino 
(or a Giorgionesque equivalent) into an image of the 
Egyptian queen (Amsterdam). The additional material 
offered in these last volumes of Hind’s catalogue will 
enable students of fifteenth and sixteenth century north- 
ern art to continue to work out the artistic sources of 
many artists. 

The Cort catalogue, too, provides a chapter in the 
relations between north and south. The engraver him- 
self was a Dutchman who followed the path already 
broken by earlier Netherlandish artists to Venice and 
Rome. He first worked for the Italianophile Jerome 
Cock and reproduced a number of works by such 
Italianizing painters as Floris, Lambert Lombard, and 
Michael Coxie. The great majority of his plates, how- 
ever, record the work of Italian painters, both great 
and small, from the beginning to the last quarter of the 
Cinquecento. Cort’s work was admired on both sides 
of the Alps; a knowledge of his technical accomplish- 
ments made possible Agostino Carracci’s brilliant en- 
gravings, and Goltzius and Van Gheyn could hardly 
have developed either their styles or their techniques 
without him. His prolific output, by increasing the 
amount of visual information available in the north, 
accelerated the tempo of the spread of the Italian style. 


“After his time, no northern artist’s studio could be with- 


out Italian engravings or engravings derived from 
Italian art. The tradition of stocking a studio with 
Italianizing prints continued until modern times, al- 
though it is probable that engravings after the antique 
and after Raphael usually predominated. Charles Le 
Brun certainly had a print of the Fire in the Borgo at 
hand when he painted his Brazen Serpent, just as Manet 
had Marcantonio’s Judgment of Paris in mind when he 
modernized its right hand group in the Déjeuner sur 
Pherbe. Painters today use clippings from magazines in 
much the same way. The art historian and critic may 
grumble that Mocetto’s line is disagreeably hard, that 
the Milanese engravers were guilty of lése majesté in 
introducing the traditional cats or dogs into their plates 
after Leonardo’s Cena (pls. 616-619, Cat. nos. 9-11), 
that there was no bow in the hand of the Apollo Belve- 
dere when Nicoletto saw it in Rome in 1507, just as 
the critic may grumble at the poor quality of the half- 
tones and color reproductions in our contemporary 
magazines, but the artist is just as unconcerned now as 
he was in the sixteenth century, for what he sees in 
these images is the artistic idea. 

Prints are, therefore, a rich mine for the student of 
the nature and history of art and artists, since they 
provide information about the interests and tastes of 
any given period and place that helps to explain the 
major arts, and they give clues to hidden connections 
which might otherwise be missed. Both the catalogues 
under consideration deal only with engravings—wood- 
cuts and etchings falling outside Hind’s chosen program 


and equally outside Cort’s oeuvre—but they are none- 
theless useful. The Bierens de Haan catalogue would 
have been more so if it were more generously illustrated 
but the text is compendious enough. Allowing for a 
reasonable margin of error, Hind’s catalogue, which 
covers a whole period in Italy with full documentation 
in both plates and text, is a source book of inestimable 
value both for the print collectors for whom it was 
intended and for art historians as well. 


RUTH WEDGWOOD KENNEDY 
Smith College 


ELIZABETH WILDER WEISMANN, Mexico in Sculpture. 
1521-1821, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1950. 244 pp. and 169 ill. $7.50. 


One is easily inclined to take a continuous account of 
a subject for granted and to judge it only for its intel- 
lectual penetration and its literary merits. Yet one can- 
not do justice to this volume without pointing out in 
the beginning that there has been very little written 
either in Spanish or in English on which to base such 
a study of Mexican sculpture as the author has given 
us. A major achievement of the book rests in the very 
assembling of the material which is widely spread over 
a large area, occasionally difficult of access, and rarely 
well documented. How much more admirable if we 
find the fruit of so much labor presented with such 
grace and elegance, permitting the layman as well as 
the scholar the pleasure of guided initiation into a com- 
plex and strange field! Only by studying the “notes” 
encompassing thirty narrowly printed pages is one 
made aware of the impressive scholarship of the author, 
who has used the entire Spanish-Mexican source mate- 
rial as well as archival documentation. Owing to its 
arrangement, the volume can be used by the layman 
as a picture book in which by juxtaposition of the full- 
page illustration with the one-page text an intimate rela- 
tion between image and interpretation is established. 
No footnotes interfere and the main text refrains from 
argument or complex discussion. For the more scholarly 
reader this discussion is relegated to the “notes” and 
there he will find himself amply rewarded. 

The very title of the book bespeaks the caution of its 
author lest she enter into premature generalizations or 
conclusions. It is not called “Mexican Colonial Sculp- 
ture” but Mexico in Sculpture because “Colonial sculp- 
ture is still being produced in Mexico.” This statement 
indicates that a chronology, extracted from stylistic 
features, cannot be gained from Colonial art where 
survival and regression are more typical than evolu- 
tionary unfolding of motifs. Survival, in fact, refers 
here to a double anachronism. There is the survival of 
mediaeval European schemes in the midst of Baroque 
forms and there is the survival of pre-Columbian Indian 
forms and meanings within the Spanish context. An art 
with no unified aesthetic concept, accepted by the artist 
for realization, therefore, finds its raison d’étre in the 
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reassertion of time-honored patterns. These patterns, by 
their variation on a theme, pay tribute to the unchang- 
ing theme as well as to the ingenuity of the paraphrasing 
craftsman. Such a formulation may be applied to any 
folk art and, in a way, much of Mexican sculpture 
belongs in the category of a Mestizo (i.e., Hispano- 
Indian) folk art. Yet Mexican sculpture has a wider 
range than that. It is also the art of a Spanish crown 
colony and, like empire outposts everywhere, tries to 
outshine the motherland by conservative adherence to 
its aesthetic and social habits. The conservatism of 
Mexican sculpture thus has its causes in the aristocratic 
and ecclesiastic ruling class as well as in the “folk” who 
change the Spanish gold into small coin for daily usage. 
This explains the wide range from the Churriqueresque, 
courtly style of the fagade of the Santisima Trinidad in 
Mexico City (fig. 130), executed by a Spanish-born 
architect, to the rural exuberance of the facade of Zaca- 
tecas of the same period (fig. 105). Yet just as the 
Rococo overdecoration of the Santisima Trinidad may 
be related to the flamboyant style of the late fifteenth 
century, so the Zacatecas manner of flatness and under- 
cutting may be traced back to the sixteenth century 
rural churches of Uruapan and Angahua (figs. 59-60). 
In both instances, typical Colonial conservatism is at 
work. The more interesting of the two is, however, the 
style of the rural carvers because their expression is 
modified by the native lore and form. The most in- 
triguing examples of this survival of the pre-Spanish 
heritage are to be found in the churchyard crosses and 
other carvings of the sixteenth century (figs. 1-48) in 
which the native traditions are still at work. The author 
is very much afraid of pigeonholing her material in 
terms of stylistic descriptions and thus less inclined than 
the reviewer to explain the individual components of 
each work (see the reviewer’s article in THE ART 
BULLETIN, XXX, 1948, pp. 104ff.). 

As previously mentioned, the notes contain most of 
the documentation as well as the discussion of compara- 
tive material. Some of them harbour truly valuable 
information such as those on figure 62, containing an 
enumeration of sixteenth century fountains and on 
figures 69-73, which print the guild regulations of that 
century. The author entertains the idea that the head 
of Christ on the earliest crosses appears there only 
through its relation to the Mass of Saint Gregory, since 
all the instruments of Christ’s Passion are, indeed, 
carved onto the crossbeams. Accordingly, as stated in 
the text on the Acolman cross (fig. 1), the head of 
Christ is here interpreted as being on the sudarium of 
Veronica. While the cloth of Veronica does appear in 
many instances, judging from photos and my memory, 
it does not appear in Acolman. This is important insofar 
as it indicates the existence of other traditions for the 
crucifix as well as of hybrids of various traditions en- 
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riched by pagan formulations as, for instance, in Acol- 
man. 

The illustrations are not only the most comprehensive 
ever compiled but also the first to be well reproduced. 
The reviewer knows of only one important work of 
sculpture not reproduced, the portal of the Casa Alva- 
rado in Merida (Yucatan), the finest sixteenth century 
doorway of its kind in Mexico. This doorway is espe- 
cially noteworthy for its unusual Roman-derived motif 
of Spanish soldiers standing on the heads of their Indian 
enemies, which is in contradiction to the official policy 
of avoiding pictorial antagonism to the newly converted 
children of his Majesty. 

The bibliography is inclusive but does not refer to 
many of the articles quoted in the notes. 

Some of the future problems of research in this field 
clearly emerge from the book. First, the outlining of a 
Mexican art-geography in which the centers of artistic 
production and the sphere of their radiation may be 
traced. Such a geography is, however, partially identical 
with the convention of the main monastic orders which 
hand on their peculiar iconographies not only across 
Mexico but across the American continent. This brings 
up another interesting problem: the parallelism between 
the style of Andean eighteenth century rural Baroque 
and that of Mexico as evidenced by the facades of the 
mining-town churches of Zacatecas and Aguas Calientes 
and those of the churches in Arequipa and Potosi in 
Peru and Bolivia. We have much to learn about the 
peculiar traits of Spanish Colonial iconography which 
added so many new features to that of Spain. Finally, 
the freezing of such iconographical images into definite 
formal patterns (as, for example, in the churchyard 
crosses) is a problem for future investigation. 

Mexico in Sculpture presents innumerable problems 
and often answers them. It introduces one with expert 
skill to the vastness of a new field but it also leaves much 
to the reader. Like any piece of fine writing, it draws 
one into its sphere and makes one partake of it. It guides 
the reader by its scholarship without overwhelming him. 
Author and publisher have together created a highly 
successful work. It will remain one of the cornerstones 
in the field of Latin American research. 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 
Mills College 


NOTE: It has been brought to the Editor’s attention 
that Mr. Helmut von Erffa is working on the drawings 
and paintings of Benjamin West between 1765 and ca. 
1800. Mr. von Erffa would be grateful for any in- 
formation about West’s work, about eighteenth century 
prints after his paintings, and about primary documents 
such as letters written to him or by him. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to him at the Department of 
Art, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.]J. 
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